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ARTICLE I. 


| 


fin Account of a MALIGNANT DISEASE which appeared 
on board of the UnitreD STATES FRIGATE GENERAL 
GreENE: dna Letter from Dr. L. KoLiock, of Sa- 
vannah, in Georgia, to Dr. MILLER. 


My DEAR SIR, 


HOUGH I had very cheerfully undertaken to collec 
the materials for a fhort hiftory of the fatal difeafe 


_ which occurred on board the United States Frigate General 


Greene, during her firft and difaftrous cruife, fo unfuccefsful 


| were my inquiries, that I} doubted whether the refult would 
be fufficiently important to make up a communication. 


It feemed a very favourable opportunity for afcertaining un- 


_ queftionably, in one inftance at leaft, the origin of a fever 


which, in its complexion and confequences, bore a ftrong re- 


_ femblance to the terrible epidemics which have fo feverely 


fcourged many of our cities and towns for feveral years patt. 
Unfortunately, however, no medical regifter or other jour- 


/ nal was kept, from which a very accurate or particular ac- 


count of the difeafe could be collected; and for the following 
{ketch of a hiftory I have been indebted to the curfory recol- 


» le&tion of the officers, and the little I faw of the fick after 
) the arrival of the veffel in port. Defeétive as it really is, I 
» have determined to fubmit it to your infpection. Should you 

) believe it fo far calculated to aid the refearches of others as to 

» make it worth publication, or to afford the leaft gratification to 

> yourfelf, I fhall feel arnply rewarded for the communication. 


I am, dear Sir, 
With great refpect and efteem, 
Your much obliged friend, 
And humble fervanr, 
L. KOLLOCK, 
Savannah, Feb. 20, 1800. 
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2 Di/cafe On D ard ifié Cre neval Greene. 


THE United States Frigate General Creene, under the 
command of Capt. Perry, failed from Newport, Rhode-Ifland, 
on the 3dof June, 1799, for the Havannah. She had on board 
two hundred and fourteen men, all apparently in good health. 
The thip being new, we may fuppole fhe was in a cleanly 
condition. She was alfo leaky. Having been caulked in 
winter, her feams opened as the warm weather advanced. 

Her baliait confifted partly of iron and partly of earth, 
taken from a clay fhore. This was intermixed with foft flate- 
fione, fhells, and marine vegetables. Her provifions contifted 
of beef, pork, falt fifh, rice, Indian meal, flour, and a fmall 
quantity of poultry. The liquors were water and rum, with 
a {mall quantity of brandy and wine, as hofpital ftores. 

The thip was furnifhed with one ventilator, and wind fails ; 
and, in this condition, put to fea, at the period above-men- 
tioned. 

After being fix days out, they were overtaken by a fevere 
gale of wind, which continued for feveral days. Her leakage 
was greatly increafed by this incident, part of her provitions 
damaged, and even her magazine affected. 

This ftorm was fucceeded by very hot weather, and the 
extreme putrefaction of the falt fifh. The air in the hold of 
the veffel was fo contaminated as to extinguifh lights imme- 
diately; and candles in the cock-pit were almoft ufelefs from 
the fame caufe. The fith was thrown overbeard, the decks 
wafhed and fcoured, the ventilator and wind fails put in ope- 
ration, amd every meaiure of purification adopted that their 
fituation allowed. 

Notwiih{tanding thefe precautions, difeafe invaded them.— 
On the 18th of the month, the firft man was feized with the 
fymptoms of highly inflammatory bilious fever—fuch as vio- 
lent pains in the head and bones, futfufion of face and eyes, 
hardnefs and velocity of pulfe, proftration of ftrength, great 
thirft, vomiting, and coftivencfs. 

Thefe fymptoms yielded readily to bleeding and the ufual 
evacuations, ana the patient recovered in the courfe of eight 
or ten days. He was a midihipman, whofe duty obliged him 
io frequent the hold. [our other cafes occurred fhortly after 
the firft, in men fimilarly fituated, with like fymptoms, but 
more urgent—yielding, however, to fimilar management, and 
terminating favourably in a few days. 

On the 4th of July they arrived off the Havannah, when 
the fecond lieutenant was attacked with the fame kind of fever, 
but with fymptoms much more ferious and alarming than any 
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of the preceding cafes. He became, at once, delirious, and 
vomited inceffundy a darker coloured fluid. This cafe ap- 
peared fo formidable, that they were induced to call in addi. 
tional advice.’ Dr. Halliday (an eminent medical gentleman 
at the Havannah) vifited him. It was the concurrent opinion 
of this gentleman, the furgeon and mate, that this was a 
{trongly marked cafe of ye//ow sever. The liberal ufe of mer- 
cury, in addition to the remedies exhibited in the former cafes, 
recovered this patient in a few days alfo. Until this period, 
no fufpicions had been excited, of apprehenfions entertained, 
of the fomidable ne ‘re of the difeafe; nor had they deemed it 
other than the necetiary confequence of fo fudden a change of 
climate as they had experienced. 

The origin and caufe of fo ferious a calamity as was now 
forefeen and dreaded, became the fubje& of immediate inquiry. 
‘They had had no cominunication with any veffel at fea ; nor had 
they touched at any place in their pafflage, or even had inter- 
courfe with the town, or veffels in the harbour, tll this period. 
Other veffels in port were no more than ufually fickly, and 
the inhabitants of the ifland were remarkably healthy. 

The principle of difeafe feemed to have been generated on 
board, and to have gradually acquired virulence and activity 
as they approached the place of their deftination. 

After this period, three, four, and five new cafes occurred 
daily ; and the violence of fymptoms feemed to inereafe with 
the multiplication of cafes, during the fix days they lay in 

ort. 
: No death had as yet occurred ; and the veflel was now or- 
dered to convoy a fleet of merchantmen to the United States , 
for which purpofe they fet fail on the 10th, with many fick, 
and the difeafe increafing. 

On the 12th, the fecond day from failing, the firft man 
died, with vomiting and delirium to the laft. He was attack- 
ed the 5th of the month (the next day after their arrival), and 
died on the feventh day of the difeafe. From this period, the 
uncontroulablenefs of the difeafe, and the frequency of deaths, 
excited fuch confternation and diftrefs as to produce almoft 
total neglect of dates, or particular circumftances of a difeafe, 
which raged, with unabated violence, ull they arrived in the 


latitude of Virginia. 


The furgeon and purfer were the laft who fell victims ta 
this terrible difeafe. The latter died on the 22d. They were 
fick but two or three days, and, like the others, died with exe 
ceffive delirium and black vomit. 
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4 Difeafe on Board the General Greene. 


After paffing the Capes of Virginia, there was an obvious 
mitigation of fymptoms, and the diteafe gradually became 
milder as they approached the port of Rhode-Ifland, which 
they reached on the 27th of July, after a paffage of feventeen 
days; during which tme they had experienced all the terror 
and defpair which a fituation hopelefs as theirs feemed, is ca- 
pable of infpiring. ' 

They were unceafing in their exertions to purify the fhip. 
Wathing, fcouring with vinegar, burning powder and vine- 
gar, old junk and brimitone, added to conftant venulation, 
proved unequal even to the amelioration of their calamities, 
while they were in the latitude of great hear, 

According to their computation, the whole number of the 
fick, from the time of their leaving port ull their return, was 
forty—of which number twenty died, and all in the {pace of 
ten days. Mott of the deaths happened in twenty-four hours 
from feizure, and all within five days, excepting two; one 
on the fifth, and the other fo late as the feventh trom the at- 
tack. 

Thofe who frequented the hold, and were ftationed in the 
neighbourhood of the pumps, fuffered more efpecially during 
the continuance of the difeafe, as they had been the firft at- 
tacked with it. 

From the furgeon’s mate I obtained the following fketch of 
the medical management of the fick. 

In moft inftances they had recourfe to bleeding and blifter- 


- Ing, in the earlieft ftage of the difeafe, but without any per- 


ceptible benefit: it produced no mitigation of fymptoms. The 
vefications dried immediately, and turned gangrenous. The 
blood was of a loofe, diffolved texture. Every other remedy 
ufed feemed totally unavailing, excepting mercury. Large 
dofes of calomel feemed to controul every {ymptom: and, 
where ptyalifin could be produced, not a fingle patient died. 

Shortly after the veffel came into port, the invalids of every 
defcription (fay about forty) were landed at the hofpital on 
Coafter’s Harbour. Being requefted by the Town Council of 
Newport to accompany the late much refpeéted Dr. Senter in 
attending the hofpital, we vifited them as foon as they were 
landed. 

We found but four or five cafes of recent difeafe. The 
others were convalefcents from fever and falivation. There 
was an uncommon number of ill-conditioned ulcerated legs, 
and fome with venereal complaints. 

The new cafes of fever appeared of the bilious inflamma- 
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tory type, but had nothing formidable in afpect; nor was 
there but a fingle cafe where the fymptoms were urgent. There 
was nothing uncontroulable by the moft ordinary remedies, or 
any thing fingular in the management or progrefs of diteafe, 
but the eafe with which it was controuled, and the rapidity of 
recovery, in this pure air, and under new regimen. Even 
the fore legs almott immediately affumed a more healthy af- 
pect. 

After the removal of the fick, the fhip was difburthened of 
her ftores, ballaft, &c. cleanfed and white-wafhed throughout. 
Sull new cafes occurred on board for nearly two months. 
Some days two, three or four, were fent off to the hofpital, 
which would feem to indicate the retention of fome portion of 
this noxious principle, which was lodged beyond the reach of 
the cleanfing procefs. Not one out of about a hundred who 
were fent to the hofpital died. 

From the apprehenfions of the inhabitants that the difeafe 
was communicable, intercourfe between the veffel and the 
hofpital was as much barred as poffible: {till communication 
was not to be altogether avoided, and nurfes, &c. were, from 
neceffity, conftantly with the fick. Clothing, &c. was carried 
from the fhip to the hofpital; and, in fhort, had it been conta- 
gious, the intercourfe was fufficient, in all probability, to com- 
municate it to fome one; yet no one felt its influence. 

















ARTICLE I. 





A Brier Account of the SITUATION and DIsFASEs of 
CaMPEACHY-Town, on the IsrHmus of Darien; 
frewing the Efficacy of Calcareous Earth (Carbonate of 
Lime), in overcoming the Exciting Caufe of Fevers: 
Froma Communication of Mr. RicHaRD V.W. THORNE 


to Dr. MitcuitL, dated Campeachy, Fan. 16, 1799. 
AMPEACHY, a fea-port town of the Province of Yu- 


catan, in New-Spain, North-America, is fituated on 
the weftern coaft of the bay of the fame name, fomewhere 
about 1gdeg. 4§ min. north lat. and 16 deg. 11 min. eaft long. 
from Philadelphia. It is a port of confiderable trade, more 
efpecially m logwood, of which article immenfe quantities are 
fhipped from it. 
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6 Situation and Difeafes of Campeachy-Town. 


Lime-ftone abounds here, and in the country round; and 
large quantities of ‘hme are exported from this ‘place for the 
market of La Vera Cruz.--The foil, in the neighbourhood 
of the city, is chiefly of a fandy loam, appearing to be ter- 
ule, and well adapied for cultivation. “The city, however, 
is itfelf built on a bed or rock of lime-ftone, excepting a fmall 
portion of the fouth parr. It extends from fouth-weft to 
north-eaft, being in circumference about two miles; and is 
furrounded by a ‘ftone wail (the greater part of which is lime- 
ftone), in height upwards of ten feet. Owing to this, as well 
as to the city’s lying behind a contiderable mountain, the at- 
mofphere undergoes but little change from ventilation ; and 
its inhabitants, who are eftimated to be about ten thoufand 
or upwards, fufter all the inconveniences of a fuliry and con- 
fined air. “he trade-winds, alfo, paffing over the parched 
Province of Yucatan, lofe, at leaft, all the falubrity and re- 
frefhing qualities on the way, if they do not imbibe ‘others of 
a poifonous nature: for in the inner parts of the province are 
large plains of water, which they pafs over, and which are, 
no ‘doubt, flored with putretying materials enough to engen- 
der no {mall portion of the pettilence that renders New-Spain 
unhealthy. ‘he harbour of Campeachy is extenfive, but 
fhallow. The flats that run off, to the north and to the fouth, 
do not,: at the diftance of above twenty miles, exceed in depth 
two or three fathoms ; and the tides here, rifing and fall ling 
about two or three feet, neceffarily leave bare an extentive 
tract of mud, fronting the city, expofed to the influence of a 
vertical fun. 

The houfes are large and airy, built principally of ftone, a 
confiderable part of which is of a calcareous nature. White- 
wafhing is ufed inftead of paint..—The ftreets are wide and 
clean, and are paved by the rock on which the city ftands, 
except the back part of it, where the rock does not extend, 
There the ftreets are very muddy and filthy, owing to the 
immenfe quantities of rain that fall not being able to run off, 
and. forming ftagnant ponds and mud-holes: but that part of 
the city under which lime-ftone extends is clean, and the air 
fmells {fweet. 

Fronting the large gates, which are oppofite to the centre of 
the city, is a dock (or, as it is called, a mole), which runs 
from thefe gates into the water about one hundred yards. The 
veffels that come to this dock are about from ten to fifteen or 
twenty tons burthen. Great quaniicnes of filth ot every kind 
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are thrown off this dock. Large quantities of fith, alfo, that 
are brought here to market in {mall boats, and often fpoil, 
add to the collection ; fo that, when the tide falls, it frequently 
leaves the mole pearly dry. This filth, then, with a confi- 
derable {pace of mud, is left expofed to the rays of the fun. 
After the fun has had its influence on the mud for fome time, 
the ftench that is emitted is intolerable, fo much fo, that a 
perfon who has not been ufed to it ean with difeulty bear it. 

Notwithftanding the large quantities of putrid matter that 
are expofed in the: front of the city, and filth that collects in 
certain parts of the town, the inhabitants are very healthy ; 
fo much fo, that it is an uncommon thing to hear of their 
being affeéted with the moft trivial complaints. There is only 
one phytician of note in this place, and his practice is fo in- 
contiderable that he devotes much of his time to other bufinefs : 
he is even concerned in the French privateers which cruize from 
that port, which I take to be a lucrative connection. 

The queftion naturally fuggefts itfelf, Why does not the 
yellow fever (as it is generally termed) rage here? La Vera 
Cruz, which is nearly in the fame latitude, and but a few 
hundred’ miles from Campeachy, is forely affli€ted with ende= 
mic difeafes. As to the difagreeable {ituauons of the two 
places, they are nearly the fame. The city of La Vera Cruz 
abounds in filth—Campeachy, on a general {cale, does no 
lefs. [he manner of living, among the inhabitants of the 
two places, is pretty much the fame; diffipation being want- 
ing on neither fide. How, then, happens it that La Vera 
Ciuz is fo afflicted with difeafes, whilit Campeachy is healthy ? 
Campeachy abounds in lime-ftone—La Vera Cruz has none, 
except the fmall quantues that are procured out of the keys, 
and that brought from other places. May, it not,. then, be 
owing to the powerful antifeptic quality which this lime pof= 
fefles, neutralizing the acid of contagion whenever they come 
in contact ; and, by this mean, rendering Campeachy healthy ? 
The town of New- Providence, in the Bahamas, furnithes 
another ftriking proof of the good effects of lime-ftone under- 
laying acity. I am warranted in faying, that this place is 
principally built on lime-ftone; and, notwithftanding the 
fiithinefs of the place, the inhabitants enjoy good health. 

From the information | have been able to collect, I find 
that lime-ftone prevails more generally in thefe latitudes than 
almoft any ocher ftone; and, | believe, in greater quantities 
than in colder latitudes ; from which it appears, that Provi- 
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8 Obfervations on the Yellow Fever. 


dence has intended fomething more by them than the méré 
ordinary ufe of building, &c. and, at the fame time that they 
are ufed for thefe purpofes, they ftill fhall poffefs that pro- 
perty of rendering the air that furrounds them fweet, and fit 
for refpiration. 








ARTICLE III. 


aE 


OBSERVATIONS on the YELLow Fever. By Dr. FELIX 
PascaLis, of Philadelphia. 


Zo the Editors of the Medical Repofitory. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 1800. 
GENTLEMEN, 


N two former letters, dire&ted to Profeffor Mitchill, I had 
included obfervations, for the Medical Repofitory, on va- 
rious topics relative to the yellow fever. 1 promifed, likewife, 
to complete, in a fubfequent letter, my yearly tribute to your 
publication. This | am now happy to prefent to you, with new 
arguments on what I call the /edative power of thofe feptic 
or deleterious gafes which breed malignant and peftilential fe- 
vers. I fubjoin, alfo, a little controverfy on the method of 
falivating patients in that difeafe, and on the nature of the 
contagious power which may be attributed to it. 

Se&.1. When I fir? fufpected that no fpecific poifon was 
received in the body, to produce the yellow or any other ma- 
lignant fever, and that the only negative effect, but the moft 
terrible, of feptic gafes, was that of deftroying animal irrita- 
bility, I ought to have explained what is meant by tat /eda- 
tive power, in oppofition to thofe modern fyftems which en- 
tirely explode the very meaning of any fedative operation in 
animal life. 1 fhould alfo have pointed out, by analogy, that 
there are cafes of difeafes, in which fimilar fymptoms to thofe 
of peftilential fevers are induced by gafes internally formed.— 
Laftly, if any ferious objection againft the truth of fuch 
doétrine could be apprehended, it muft be immediately difcuf- 
fed and anfwered. 
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Obfervations on the Yellow Fever. 9 


1. If medical fcience had not been diftracted by too many 
fyfems, it would not be neceffary inceflantly to explain the 
words we are obliged to make ufe of, in any progreffive view 
of the phenomena of life. In more than one inftance, in- 
deed, truth remains involved in doubts, or muft be abfolurel 
rejected, by the fole effect on the mind of unexplained words, 
which become the fignals of party fyftems.—‘ There is no 
fuch thing as a fedative in nature,” fay the Brunonians; be- 
caufe, when excitability is diminifhed, in inverfe ratio excite- 
ment is accumulated; and if either excitement or excitability 
were ever conceived to ceafe, death would be the neceffary 
confequence: therefore, a /edative operation on the living 
body implies contradiction; for if it diminifhes eels it 
increafes excitement—or, if it deftroys it, it caufes death |! 

We fmile at fuch reafonings, becaufe they appear, in me- 
dical fciences, like the modes and abftracts of entities (chy- 
mera bombilantes in vacuo) which conftitute the philofophy 
of the Peripatetics.— We can conceive what are the exciting 
powers and excitement of the Brunonians, although they im- 
ply a confufed compound of caufes and effects; but we do 
not know what is meant by their excitability. Dr. Brown 
himfelf declares, ** that fuch flippery queftions mufi be care 
fully avoided, as being incomprehenfible, and as having 
proved a venomous {nake to philofaphy:” §¥ xvii. ch 3. yet it 
is on {uch a ground that an immente theory of human dif- 
eafes has been laid; and it is from fuch doétrine that inftitutes 
of medicine are held, taught, and adopted, as modern ims 
provements! | ! 

But let us admit the theory in its genuine meaning; then ¢x- 
citability mutt be faid to be a certain energy or faculty, through 
which the whole organized fyftem is to be affected by ex- 
citing powers: it is, therefore, a certain quality or attribute 
of living matter; and, in other words, excitability muft be 
the refuic of organixation.* 

Let us go farther.— What is meant by excitement ? This 
is the Operation of all the exczting powers on life, on fenfes, 


* As the fundtions, in every inftance, depend on the mechanifm or ftruc- 
ture of the organs (for they are invariably affected by every caufe that af. 
fe&ts this), it is a neceflary confequence, that life is not a principle fuper- 
added to organization, but the effect of it: therefore we may fafely regard 
the terms life, vitality, vital principle, living principle, excitability, as fy- 
nonimous, and exprefling a condition of the organs only. 

[John Aitkin’s Principles of Anat. and Phyfiol. vol. ii, p. 119. 

The fame doctrine has been recently more fully explained, in the book of 
Dr. Ontyd, on the Different Caufes of Death. 
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and on each organ; fo that /:/e begins with an exciting power 
which produces it—/en/es continue to be acted upon by various 
exciting powers for :he {upport of life—and organs are various 
mechanical refults of the phenomenon of life, produced and 
fupported by exciting powers. In few words, confequenily, 
we muft conclude, that exciting powers, or excitement, con- 
ftitute organization, and that excitability is the attribute of 
organization. 

We begin now to underftand, that between excitement and 
excitability there is an intermediate ftate, which is the effect 
of one and the caufe of the other; and we may fafely fufpect 
that there cannot be fuch immediate correfpondence between 
excitement and excitability, that the rife of the one fhould ne- 
ceflarily conftitute the fall of the other, and vice ver/a. 

Indeed, although exciting powers produce and fupport life, 
they may have an innumerable feries of degrees in their ac- 
tion, to conftitute good or bad organization; and when bo- 
dies exift with their ftrength and organica/l pertection, or with 
their weaknefs and malconformations, it remains impoffible 
further to lay down any rule of proportion between the excite. 
ment and organized lite. While we might, in fact, defcribe 
the former within certain accurate bounds, the latter (that is to 
fay, organization) remains various, ad infinitum, even among 
healthy people, who enjoy different forts of conftitution, 
and whofe faculties, either of the body or of the mind, are 
never of the fame degree of perfection: yet every one of 
them has his own excitability, or zrritadility, which is the 
neceflary attribute of organization; but inftead of being in 
exact correfpondence with excitement, or exciting powers, 
that excitability will more certainly receive its vigour on 
weaknefs from the animated matter, or from organization, of 
which it is a mere quality. Now, the latter, in its perfect 
or in its difturbed ftate, offers to us another moft f{trange 
henomenon, which further removes the poflibility of reducing 
the knowledge of excitability into tables and degrees: it is, 
that when it appears {hattered and almoft deftroyed, excita~ 
bility is often the more accumulated, and vice verfa. 

The theory which explains life and difeafes by the action 
of exciting powers, in certain and due proportion, and of 
the excitability in its accumulated or impaired ftate, is there- 
fore falfe im its foundation. Organizetion is intermediate 
between excitement and excitability, which prevents them 
from being in dire&t correfpondence; and it cannot be faid 
that the lofs or accumulation of the one has any effet on 
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the other, unlefs organization has been affected ; and the al- 
teration of this is as much furprizing and incalculable, in the 
terrible effe& of a luxation of the head on the vertebral co- 
lumn, as it feems unalterable in cafes of the greateft pertur- 
bations, lofs of fubftances and lefions of vifcera. 

I have been led, gentlemen, to this explanation, to prove 
how gratuitous is the affertion of the Brunonians, and others 
who explode the idea of any /edative operation in human 
life, becaufe it was for them neceffary, on the ground of con 
fiftency, to rejeét it, on account of the mechanical corref- 
pondeice they have eftablifhed between excitement and excita- 
bility, fo that the rife of the one is always the depreflion and 
abatement of the other, and vice ver/a. 

This excitability, which, by analogy with the moft an- 
cient and approved deétrines, | will defignate by the name of 
irritability, is the very attribute of organized matter, which 
experience demonftrates to be liable to a kind of depreffion, 
or fedative operation. What conftitutes that irritability? Is 
it a heat which may be abforbec'? an infenfible motion which 
has been diminifhed? a porofity that could be contraéted? 
Is it a fituation or arrangement of parts expofed to be in- 
verted? Is it a collection of inhalent organs inceffantly to 
be kept in activity? Thefe hysothe/es 1 do not pretend to 
fix and determine ; but the probability of the exiftence of any 
of them fhews that irritability may be increafed by exter- 
nal and internal caufes, as well as it may be fatally depref- 
fed and deftroyed; and this refult has been proved by philo- 
fophical experiments, as I mentioned in my laft letter. Cer- 
tain gafes are now thought, by all chemifts, to be deftructive 
of life, and deleterious to all living bodies. .That they are fo, 
by deftroying animal irritability, 1 will never take much trou- 
ble to prove a priori,* fince the learned are in poffeffion of 


* The doGirine of the French chemifts, on the operation of deleterious 
gafes on animated matter, is known; and, by their experiments, Fourcroy 
and Spallanzani leave fome authority for the belief of their fedative effe&s. 
Dr. Ontyd, whom I have already mentioned, takes fome trouble to prove 
that they operate by their fimulating powers ; but to me his arguments ap- 
pear very inconclufive. Among the modern medical theoritts it is pretty 
much cuftomary to term fimulus, or fimulating power, any kind of operation 
or impreflion received by living bodies. They tell us, it is true, that va- 
rious and many fimuli differ only in degrees. Dr. Brown had firft intro- 
duced that mode of reafoning, when he faid that cold was nothing but an 
inferior degree of heat, as caloric could never be perfectly exhaufted; and 
fo he went on to clafs heat and cold among his fimulatiug powers / / When 
queftions of this kind rcft merely on the ingenuity of their fupporters, it is 
netter toretrain from difcutlion, and continue to believe that oppofite caufes 
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fo many ftriking proofs of fuch phenomena. I only add, that 
when the great attribute of living matter is no more, or 
when it is much impaired, fluids will no more circulate, and 
will be inftantly fubje& to putrid fermentation, which confti- 
tutes all malignant and peftilential fevers.—I will now prove 
the fame refult, by analogy with difeafes produced by a fimilar 
lofs of animal irritability. 

2. To point out fome of the fedative effects of deleterious 
gafes on animal irritability, 1 need but to mention inter- 
mitting fevers, which, in all their various fhapes, uniformly 
prefent the following facts:—1. Thev are endemic in low 
and marfhy grounds, at any time of the year, in warm cli- 
mates—and, at leaft, during the fall in others; that is to fay, 
when and where er foil is thickly covered with vegetable 
fubitances reduced | o purefaction. 2. In thofe fevers no 
fpecific poifon or contagious matter has ever appeared to con: 
ftitute their caufe, nor to be the means of their prevalence, 
3. In their periodical paroxy{ms no other diagnofis can be 
formed, but that of the penodical return of a certain degree 
of debility, which is equal to an exhaufited animal irritability. 
4. Making due exceptions of fuch cates of intermitting fever 
in which the conftitution has been, impaired, and chronic af- 
fections formed, by their repeated exacerbations, we fee that 
they generally yield t« the removal from the place where they 
prevail, to the fuccefion of feafons, or to the internal ufe of 
powerful tonics and active ftimulants.—lf, now, we refume 
all thefe true and well afcertained characters, uniformly be- 
longing to all the endemic intermitting fevers, do we not 
clearly perceive in them all the proofs of the formation of 
deleterious effluvia—of their ation on the fyftem by inducing 
debility, or operating fedatively, until irritability can be re- 
ftored to its proper ftandard, by natural or by artificial means? 
It would be here very interefting to difculs, how animated 
fibrous matter, and all the organized fabric of living bodies, 
is convul/ed, as foon as irritability is impaired, and, no doubt, 
we wouild eafily prove that a febrile exacerbation is nothing 
but the re-action produced on blood veffels by the convulfive 


ould always produce oppofite effets; fach are heat and cold, light and 
darknefs, motion aad reft, &c. We, therefore, can fafely conclude, that 
as there are certain principles or fubftances neceflary or favourable to the 
action of life, there are others unfit, inimical and contrary to it. Their 
fudden and fatal operation is a proof, that, inftead of ftimulating, they are 
abfolute defroyers of all the powers of life, and thefe we call /edatives. 
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{tate of the fibrous matter :* therefore, remedies which, by a 
ftimulating power, may reftore animal irritability, will, of 
courfe, put an end to the convulfive action, and prove the 
cure of intermitting fevers. ‘This explains thofe furprifing, 
and often unexpected cures of fuch difeafes, obtained by 
ftrange applications, while they baffled medical fkill. The 
variety of conftitutions authorizes us to believe, that every 
one is not equaily acted upon by the fame known remedies, and 
that, among thefe, there are bat few to be depended on as 
true reftorers of animal irritability. 

The tribe of malignant fevers offers none that cannot be 
traced to the action of deleterious gafes. Thus we clats thofe 
fevers under the names of camp, jail, hofpital, and fhip fe- 
vers, befides thofe which are particularly defcribed as pefti- 
Jential. Each of them, in faé&t, is known to originate from 
corrupt and dangerous effluvia, unfit for refpiration and life, 
and deftructive of animal irritability. Such effects, which we 
are obliged to afcribe to external caufes, muft confequently 
be attended to, when they are produced by :uterna/ ones: for 
Jet us admit that a fufficient quantity of putrefcible matter is 
caufed to ferment in the body, and it will, of courfe, emit dele- 
terious gafes, deftroy animal irritability, and conflitute a ma- 
lignant or peftilential fever. This affertion I may prove, 
gentlemen, by comparing with the yellow fever the child-bed 
fever, that aftonifhing difeafe, which, without any {pecific 
contagion, has been obferved to rage like an epidemic in the 
two principal towns of Europe. 

The child-bed fever, called by the French prima men/is, 
had been anciently known, but varioufly underftood. Its 
epidemic prevalence, in the Weftminfter Lying-in Hofpital, 
in the year 176g, and in the Hotel-Dieu of Paris, at ditferent 
periods, but chiefly in the year 1774, called all the attention 
of eminent phyficians, of the French and Englith faculties, 
to afcertain the nature and the treatment of that formidable 
fcourge. It will be proper to recollect here fome of the obfer- 
vations written on that fubje&t by Dr. Leak, phyfician to the 
Weftminfter Lying-in Hofpital, and contained in the report 


* Convulfion or contraction of mufcular fibres is nearly the fame; and 
when they take place, it is evident that irritability is loft or impaired. Liv- 
ing fibres contract as foon as they are divided or diforganized. In convul- 
five paroxyims there is confequently a ftruggle bet ween parts contracted and 
parts violently re-acting by thefe unnatural actions: fluids are immediately 
deprived of a free and eafy circulation; they are carried tumultuoufly in 
fome veflels, in inverfe ratio of the contraction of other parts. This difor- 
dered ftate, I believe, conftitutes fever. 
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ordered by and read before the faculty of medicine of Paris, 
fitting in the Louvre, 6th September, 1782. It appears that, 
in the firft outfet of the difeafe, the fymptoms are abfolutely 
like thofe of the yellow fever—fuch as a violent inflammatory 
diathefis of the blood, prodigious vomitings of bile, great pains 
in the loins and limbs, and ftupefa€tion of mental faculties. 
Soon after a proftration takes place—the tongue becomes 
thickly crufted, and of a black, brown, or yellow colour— 
and the pulfe finks in a great depreffion. It is, however, more 
peculiar to the child-bed fever, that its laft ftage is marked 
by a foetid, black, and colliquative diarrhoea, which terminates 
it fatally; whilft, in the yellow fever, this fymptom, which 
is frequently obferved, is oftener replaced by the black vomit- 
ing. Dr. Leak mentions feveral cafes ot jaundice ; and we 
mult be fatistied, that in this difeafe, as well as in the yellow 
fever, the fkin is covered, in many inftances, with purple 
and black fpots. In point of malignancy y, and the ravages of 
gangrene in the alimentary canal, diffeGtion has offered the 
greateft fimilarity between this and yellow fever. The only 
difference in the former is, that a confiderable effution of 
corrupted milk, refembling whey, is effected in the pelvis, 
and that the omentum is moftly fuppurated: but the uterus, 
in the child-bed fever, is univerfally found in a found ftate. 
From this circumftance it has been juftiy ferred, in London 
as well as in Paris, that in no cafe whatever could this dif- 
order be afcribed to parturition. When it prevailed, no other 
defcription of people but women, four, five, and eight days 
after delivery, were fubject to this, nor to any kind of fever, 
Thus it was impoffible to trace the child-bed fever to any {pe- 
cific contagion, or to any external fource of deleterious gales, 
Its violence in the Hotel Dieu of Paris, where fo many un- 
fortunate or abandoned women are obliged to retort, had fo 
long baffled the humane and vigilant afliftance of eminent 
phyticians, that any effectual mode of cure was enurely de- 
{paired of, when Dr. Doulcet, of the faculty of Paris, happily 
Cond out, that a dofe of fifteen grains of ipecacuanha, ad- 
miniftered every day, proved a real and powerful {pecitic re- 
medy: all patients recovered. Dr. Leak himfelf tried and ap- 
proved the remedy. It was confequently evident, that a fti- 
mulating operation being kept up in the alimentary viicera, 
an artificial irritability, as it were, was happily ettected, to 
counteraét any fedative impreffion whatever which might de- 
{troy it. But, it may be afked, was there any particular focus 
of putre! faction ‘in the intefiines, in the uterus, or in the lactea! 
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veffels? If fo, what did determine it? for fuch a diforder very 
feldom occurs in private practice. For my part, gentlemen, 
I conceive, that a very obvious caufe in lying-in hofpitals 
will induce debilitv, and, with it, expofe to putrefaction all 
Auids in the maternal bowels. ‘This is a moral caufe: it is 
the painful fituation of young mothers, who have the difgrace 
of being in a lying-in hofpital, objects of medical obfervation 
to fome, of contempt to others, of charity to all. However 
profligate they have been, or firangers to the oy, of their 
fex, can they remain unfeeling creatures in the bed of forrow, 
where they become mothers, and are to lofe immediately all the 
{weets of that ftate, even the knowledge and poffeffion of 
their innocent and unfortunate offspring? I afk the philofo- 
pher and phyfiologift, whether they can conceive a more 
powerful moral caufe acting as a fedative on animal irritability, 
and diffuting in the fyftem the deadly torpor which conftitutes 
a malignant fever? It amounts to the fame deplorable effects, 
whether animal irritability is overcome, in one difeafe, by the 
forrowful ftate of the mind, or by floating deleterious gafes, 
in others, as in the yellow fever. 

3. There is, I believe but one objection to this hypothefis 
which requires to be difcuffed: this is, that nobody would be 
expofed to the dangerous effects of feptic gafes, unlefs they 
were actually immerfed in, or expofed to, a contaminated at- 
mofphere; and that, confequently, no cafe of yellow fever 


~ fhould occur among perfons who remove themfelves from 


the feat of the epidemic, after a certain period of time. 
Yet many fuch cafes have occurred. ‘They have been fo re- 
markable, that they have caufed many phyficians to adopt the 


~ opinion of a {pecifc contagion being poflibly retained after a 


certain fpace of time. Here we muft previoufly obferve, 
that if a few fporadic cafes, in any part of the country, 
were to be traced to a fpecific contagion, we might as 


A well afk why there are fo few of thofe cafes, and why all 
> the fugitives who had been immerfed in the contaminated at- 


mofphere are not infected with it? for it is a well known 
fact, that the inhabitants fucceffively defert the place, after 
the epidemic has proved its prevalence by a great num- 
ber of victims: therefore they were all once expofed to that 
flo. ting contagion which is thought to be fo powerful as to 
remain unaltered during a long {pace of time. It cannot be 
conceived that tew only would receive it. The greater num- 


> ber, on the contrary, who were witnefles of fo many deaths 
) within our city, although fugitives, would carry with them 
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the fatal and indelible poifon. This is not the cafe. We 
are happy to know that there is at leaft fafety in defertion. 
We do not fee, therefore, any conclufive argument in the 
alleged facts of a few people being taken with the yellow fe- 


ver, fometimes fhortly after their removal from the feat of 7 


the epidemic. From thefe we only derive new proofs, 
that, during the heat of the fummer, there may be local 


fources of putrefaction in many parts of the country, emit- 


ting and diffufing ftreams of deleterious gafes, which, eventu- 
ally, may be fatal to one or a few individuals. It is alfo more 
than probable, that, in the general revolution of the atmof- 


phere, currents of feptic gafes may flow, without mixture of 


alteration, from one {pace into a diftant one. 


Admitting, however, what is probably true, that an attack x 
of yellow fever may take place in a few or many days after hav- © 
ing been expofed to the deleterious atmofphere, it would by no 


means deftroy the truth of the aforefaid theory of the fedative 


effects of thofe gafes on animal irritability. That attribute 
of living matter, we have fufficiently fhewn, is the direct re- FE 
fult of organization; and, however impaired it may be, it ” 
muft take fome time before the ultimate refults of its alteration 


produce convullion or fever, corruption of fluids, or malig- 


nant fever. When irritability is loft by the effect of a para- | 


+ ade ftroke in a limb, or in other parts, we fee that it requires 
Oo 


me time before it is reftored, even after the caufe of palfy | 
is removed; for irritability is progreflive as well as organiza- 7 
tion, which is its immediate caufe. For the fame reafon, 7 
when a fedative power deftroys irritability, there muft be a © 
certain period of time before its alteration has materially in- 7 
jured the laws of animal life. We do not know what can | 


be that neceffary period of time. It probably runs according 


to the intenfity of the impure gafes, and of the conftitution © 
of individuals. Some facts, however, feem to prove, at 7 
Jeaft, that there muft be a certain interval of time be- | 
tween the aétion of the air and the breaking out of the yel- | 


low fever. During the late epidemic, we obferved, that the 
reater the heat was after rain, the greater was the number of 
the fick, but progreffively, during ten or fifteen days. We 
obferved, likewife, that fome days previous to an attack of 
the fever, many people will complain of head-ach and difor- 


dered bowels; others will -have convulfions, &c. Finally, § 
we know, that at the clofe of the feafon, and even one or 9 
two months after froft has begun to appear, when very litle 
effluvium can be exhaled, a number of genuine cafes of yel- 
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low fever will occur; and thefe have been afcertained, in De- 


em : . i 
— cember, 1798, and in January, 1800, in the city of Philadel- 
ic ia «~Phia. ~ Thefe collected faéts, gentlemen, give the beft pre- 
’ ’ fumptive proof, that a period of time muft fomehow precede 


of — the attack of a malignant fever, after the impreflion receiv- 
» ed from feptic gafés; and this muft be the reafon why few 








Me ) of our exiled fellow citizens have been its victims, after they 
a" | had removed from the feat of the epidemic. 
4 . (To be continued.) 
re cite 
f- 
of Erratum. 
5 In Dr. Pafcalis’ former effay on yellow fever, vol. iii. p. 349, line 38; 
ck ; for “ rapid circulation,” read depreffed circulation. 
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EXPERIMENTS on the PRODUCTION of AIR By the 
FREEZING of WATER. 


By Joserx Priestiey, LL.D. F.R.S. &'c. &e. 


N 1793, when I was in England, I publifhed a courfe of 
experiments on the generation of air from water; and, 
after my arrival in this country, I refumed the experiments, and 
publifhed a /egue/ to them. The refult of the whole was, 
that, after all air had been extracted from any quantity of wa- 
ter, cither by heating, or by taking off the preffure of the at- 
mofphere, whenever any portion of it was converted into va- 
pour, a bubble of permanent air was formed, and this was al- 
ways phlogifticated. The procefs with the Torricellian va- 
 cuum I continued fome years, and found the production of 
> air equable to the laft. ‘The neceffary inference from this ex- 
») periment is, either that water is convertible into phlogifticated 
) air, or that it contaihs more of this air intimately combined 
with it than can be extracted by thefe proceffes in any rea- 
fonable time. 
Finding that no air is contained in ice that is free from vifible 
© bubbles, 1 thought to afcertain the truth of one or other of 
» thefe hypothefes, by expofing to froft a quantity of water; 
Vol. IV. Now. Cc 
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| from which I had, by repeated proceffes with the Torricelliatt 
t vacuum, expelled all the air that I poffibly could, thinking 








aoa 


that, if it really contained no air, it would appear by the ice 

being per fe&tly folid; fo that, when it was melted, no air could 

1h be got from it. This experiment I repeated feveral times, but 

always found that the outfide of this ice was perfectly tranf- 
| parent, and free from air. The central parts were opaque; 

and though there were no diftinct air-bubbles in it, yet, when 

it was melted, a great number of bubbles iffued from it. ‘The 


“ny whole quantity, however, was not greater than might have 
ihe been procured from the fame water, in the other procefles, in 
Li a reafonable time: wherever ice was thawed the production of 
Hy air had no Jimit, 

i} i Difappointed in my expectations of getting, by this means, 
af | ice perfectly free from air (which, when a large quantity of 
| i water freezes very flowly, it is eafy to do, the air contained 
Mb in it retiring from that which is frozen to that which remains 
Nu fluid), | diffolved ice that was perfectly tranfparent, and, there- 
HA fore, free from air, in veffels containing mercury, and expof- 
iH ed it to froft a fecond time: but I always found, that when 
ih the whole of it was frozen, though the extreme parts were 


i tranfparent, and, therefore, free from air, the central parts 
: were opaque, and, when diffolved, yielded air. And though 
fi I repeated this procefs ten or a dozen times with the fame wa- 
4 ter, always letting out the air that was procured by freezing 
H prefently after it was extricated, and before it could have been 
Mt re-abforbed, I never failed to get more air; and the harder the 


i froft was, the more air | procured, 
As there is an evaporation from ice, no lefs than from wa- 
: 





ter, the interftices formed by the cryftallization of the water, 
when it is converted into ice, will foon be filled with Vapour ; 
| and this vapour, like that which is formed by heat, becomes, 
iH I fuppofe, the bafis of a quantity of air. Since, however, 
il ice that is the moft tranfparent {wims in water, this alfo muft 
ji | have interftices; but they contain no air, being fuch as always 














exift in the moft folid bodies, in which (g old itfelf not ex- © In thi 
i cepted) the component particles are not in perfect contact; 97 of air 
| fince they are reduced into lefs dimenfions by cold. » exami 
As the veffels 1 made ufe of in thefe experiments were ei- 7) being 
i, ther cylindrical jars or conical wine-glafles, and, confequently, | ble in 
rie the bubbles of air produced by freezing were expofed toacon- | * Du 
a fiderable furface of water, and would, in time (though I found |¥ nerall; 
not in the courfe of a day) have been abforbed by the water, 7 when. 


now free from air, I procured glafs veflels of a conical form, © - in| 
> +ormer 
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g | terminating in narrow tubes, into which the air diflodged 
e from the ice might afcend, and not be fubjeét to be abforbed. 
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ld | I was fo fortunate as to have feveral of foch veflels, and 
ut | they completely anfwered my purpofe for five or fix proceffes, 
{- |) Thefe veffels were firft filled with mercury, and then | intro- 
>; || duced into them a quantity of water freed from air by previ- 
“n= sus freezing; and when, after expofure to froft, the ice was 
re || melted, the air diflodged from the ice afcended into the nar- 
ve | row tubes, and remained, without any fenfible diminution of 
in | bulk, feveral days ; and every time that the water was expofed to 
of — froft, an addition was made to it. At length, however, though 
the veffels were very ftrong, and contained much mercury, 
is, | | which, by its tendency to defcend, would give the water room 
of | to expand with the lefs danger of breaking the veffel, none 
ed of them ferved for more than the number of procefles above- 
ins mentioned. 
ree After the breaking of my glafs veffels, I got other cylin- 
of- drical ones made of iron, feven or eight inches in height, and 
en near three inches wide at the bottom, the upper orifice clofed with 
“re a cork and cement, in the centre of which was a glafs tube, the 
rts diameter of which was about a fifth of an inch. And, as the 
gh glafs tube was in the greateft danger of breaking by the freez- 
a< ing of the water, and this had happened feveral times before, 
ing notwithftanding all my care to guard i it from the froft, I now 
en made ufe of fnow and falt, to freeze the water in the iron 
the veffel only, placed in a veffel of mercury, having been pre- 
vioufly filled as the glafs veffels had been. 
va- The water on which [ now operated was about three ounces, 
er, and it had been made as free as poffible from air by previous 
ur: freezing. With this apparatus I repeated the proces of freez- 
eS, ing nine times, without changing the water, and the laft por- 
ver, |» tion of air that | procured in this manner was as great as in 
uft |) any of the preceding ; fo that there remained no reafonable 
ays doubt, but that air might be produced from the fame water, 
ex- |) In this manner, ac d libitum; and having got near two inches 
&; |) of air in the glafs tube, I put an end to the experiment; and, 
») examining the air, found at to be wholly phlogifticated, not 
-ei- 9) being affected by nitrous air, and having nothing inflamma- 
tly, © ble in it. 
on-  * During the procefs of freezing, the air in the tube was ge- 
und | @ nerally comprefied i into about one fitth of its ufual bulk; but 
iter, | f when | began to thaw the ice, which | did by means of hot wa- 
orm, | j ter in the place of the freezing mixture, it {oon expanded to its 


. 


former dimenfions, and no fenfible portion of it was aforbbed 
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during the whole procefs, which was about a week. Some- 
times the violence of the preffure, occafioned by the expan- 
fion of the water in treezing, would force a little water out 
of the veffel, between the cork and the ¢ glafs tube, or the iron 
veffel, which prefently became ice. This I always carefully 
removed, and applied frefh cement to the place, to prevent 
the introduétion of any air from without, before | began to 
melt the ice. And that no external air had entered was evi- 
dent, both from the manner in which the air was produced as 
the water recovered its fluidity, and from the quality of it, 
when examined, after the procefs. 

In the courfe of the experiments with the glafs veffels, 
phenomenon occurred that was wholly unexpected by me, and 
which was very amuling. Having left the veffels filled, 

artly with water and partly with mercury, in the evening, 
T peacially found them, in the morning , feemingly guite full 
ot mercury, every part of the ice Pe the m > being co- 
vered with it. This muft have been occafioned by a vacuum 
having been formed between the glafs and the ice, and into 
this the mercury had been drawn up on the principle of the 
capillary tube. When this was not the cafe, the interftices of 
the ice, towards the centre, were filled with thin laminz of 
mercury, which alfo exhibited a curious appearance. 

Sometimes, when there was no mercury between the glafs 
and the ice, an interftice was made between them when they 
were placed within the influence of the fire. In thefe circum- 
ftances I have feen the mercury drawn up to the height of 
feveral inches. As this {pace was enlarged by the increafe of 
the heat, the lamina of mercury were contracted, ull, coming 
into the form of balls, too heavy to be fupported, they fell 
down to the mafs of mercury in the bafon. 

The moft natural inference from thefe experiments is, that 
water, when reduced, by any means, to the ftate of vapour, 
is, in part, converted into phlogifticated air; and that this is 
one of the methods, provided by nature, for keeping up 
the equilibrium of this conftituent part of the atmofphere, as 


the influence of light on growing vegetables is the means of | 


recruiting the other part of it; and both of them are fubject 
to abforption and diminution in feveral natural proceffes. In- 
flammable air | have alfo fhown to be convertible into phlo- 
gifticated air; and this is another means of fupplying the at- 
mofphere with this ingredient in its compoiition. 

That water contains phiogifton I have {hown to be pro- 
bable, from feveral confiderations, efpecially that of its re- 
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fembling metals in their property of being conductors of elec- 
tricity; for thefe fubftances certainly contain phlogifton, if 
there be any fuch thing. Mercury alfo becomes fuper-phlo- 
gifticated by agitation in water, and this without limit, and 
without changing either the water or the mercury ; and the 
remaining water contains no more oxygen than before; for 
the air expelled from it is not more pure, and it is perfectly 
free from acidity, 

I will further obferve, that thofe experiments, which prove 
the converfion of water into phlogifticated air, are incontiftent 
with the modern antiphlogiftic theory, which makes water re- 
folvable into dephlogifticated and inflammable air; but thac 
they are highly favourable to the hypothefis of water being 
the bafis of every kind of air, the difference between them de- 
pending upon the addition of fome principles which we are 
not abie to afcertain by weight. 








ARTICLE V. 


i 


gin Account of a HEBREW Manuscript Copy of the 
JewisH ScripTuREs, now in New-York: Ina Letter 
Jrom Mr. SoLomMon Simson, the Proprietor, to Dr. 
MITCHILL, dated March 26, 1800 


SIR, 


HE old Manufcript Bible in my poffeffion, of which 

you have defired fome information, was brought from 
Turkey to England, by a gentleman who left his library to a 
relation of his in this country, and from the latter my aged 
father purchafed it, with fome other books. It is written in 
a character fomething refembling Rofha, or rather, it is to 
be prefumed that Rotha-borrowed or copied his from it. It 
is very different from the fquare character we have in ufe, and 
is about the fize of a large o€tavo, written in two columns, 
on parchment, or vellum, as fine as filk. The fongs of Mofes, 
Deborah, and David, are poetical, written with the greateft 
uniformity and neatnets, with black, fhining ink. It is alfo ac- 
companied with marginal notes, written fo fine and finall that 
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it requires good eyes, or glaffes, to diftinguith them. The 
Pfalms appear to be a moft mafteriy perforinance, and the di- 
verfity of the meafure feems plealingly to ftrike the eve, even 
of thofe who are unacquainted with the language, and is fup- 
pofed to be the original poetry in which they were written by 
David, &c. There appears a great play ot words and letters 
—fome of the Pfalms beginning with the alphabet, and in 
order going through the fame, with many variations. The 
r19th Pfalm is written in two columns, of four lines each, each 
eight verfes beginning with the a/ep/, the next eight with the 
beth, and proceeding through the alphabet in that order, which 
is probably the reafon of its beittz r marked, in our E1 relith Bible, 
with aleph, beth, &c. 

The two firft chapters, and part of the laft, in the book 
of Job, are written in profe, in two cclumns. The other 
part of the book is in fhort Hemiftich verfe, beautifully written, 
and the whole handfomely pointed. ‘The accents appear to 
be the fame as in our printed books, except the ten com- 
mandments, which are only with fingle accents. 

In Jothua, chap. xxi. between the verfes 35 and 36, two 
verfes are inferted, with the names of four cities of retuge, of 
the tribe of Reuben. &c. which are not in our Hebrew or 
Englith Bibles: and Everardo Van der Hooght, in his edition, 
printed in Amfterdam, in 1705, mentions, in his preface, that 
thefe two verfes are only to be found in three old, corrected 
munufcript books—but which he fuppofes to be an error.— 
The order of the books in the manuicript is as follows: 

The Law, in five books. 

Jofthua, Judges, and Samuel, each in one. 

Kings in one, without any divifion. 

Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hofea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Ze- 
chariah, Malachi, Ruth, Pialms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, 
Song of Songs, Lamentations, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Efther, and Chronicles, each in one. 

The late Myles Cooper, LL. D. Prefident of King’s Col- 
lege, delivered my father, Jofeph Simfon, the following letter, 
with the book therein mentioned. 


«* SiR, 


‘«‘ T have been informed by Dr. Cooper, that ap benevo- 
lently intend to lend me your curious Hebrew M. S. and when 
you have fo done, | hall celebrate, in the moft grateful man- 
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ner, your public fpirit and generofity. I will take the utmoft 
care of it, and it fhall be returned, in twelve months, to the 
perfon in London you appoint to receive it; and for this I 
will give a note of hand, or (if you require it) a bond of 
obligation.—You will receive of Dr. Cooper the prefent of a 
book of mine, in which | have publifhed your kind intention; 
and I hope you will accept that book as a mark of the grati- 
tude of, Sir, 
“ Your highly obliged, and 
‘¢ Very obedient fervant, 
“ B. KENNICOTT. 
“ Oxford, March 4, 1770.” 


In May following my father received the following note : 

«* Mr. Cooper’s compliments to Mr, Simfon, returns him 
Dr. Kennicott’s letter, which he did not fend for yefterday, 
but only for his own, and hopes that Mr. Simfon’s determina- 
tion on the point in queftion, viz. the tranfmiffion of the M. S. 
to England, is favourable to the grand fcheme of collation, 
which the learned gentleman has now in hand. 


“« King’s College, May 8, 1770.” 


The June following the manufcript was delivered to Dr. 
Cooper, with the following letter: 


s¢ SIR, 


‘‘ In obedience to my father’s commands, which gives me 
particular pleafure, 1 now anfwer your efteemed letter, by 
the hands of Mr. Prefident Cooper; and though the M. S. 
is highly valued, it is cheerfully lent to promote the great 


* work you have undertaken. The Prefident has engaged to 
» return it fafe in one year. Permit me to mention, that in the 
> book you have favoured my father with, inftead of his name 
*) (Jofeph), mine has been inferted, which, no doubt, will be 
© rectied. My good father commands his refpeéts and beft 
» withes with mine: that you may be bleft with health to go 
>) through the arduous work you have in hand—that it may be 
» completed with the ftri€teft regard to truth, to your honour, 
©) and the good of mankind. 


“Tam, with all due refpect, 
«* Reverend Sir, 
‘* Your moft obedient, humble fervant, 
« SAMPSON SIMSON. 
“ Rev. B. KENNICOTT.” 
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In 1772, Dr. Cooper returned the M. S. with the follow 
ing letter: 


<< SIR, 


“T beg you to accept of my beft thanks for the ufe of your va- 
luable Hebrew M.S. which Iam very glad of returning to you 
fo fafely as by the hands of Dr. Cooper. I fhall take care pub- 
licly to exprefs my gratitude* for this act of your kindnefs. 

‘¢ And am, Sir, 
“‘ Your highly obliged, and 
** Obedient fervant, 
“B. KENNICOTT. 
** Oxford, May 11, 1772.” 


There does not appear any certainty when this Hebrew 9 


M. S. was written. Gentlemen, learned in the Hebrew lan 
guage, have differed greatly in their opinion—from 700 to 
1700 years ago. Some have gone fo far as to fuppofe it to 





have been written by Ezra the fcribe: but all agree that it is t 


a valuable as well as a very ancient manufcript. 
I am, Sir, 
With due refpect, 
Your moft humble fervant, 


SOLOMON SIMSON. 


* Mr. Simfon'’s manufcript is mentioned in the fecond volume of Ken- 
nicott’s Bible in folio, of which there is a copy in the library of Columbia 
College. In the catalogue of the feven hundred which he confulted, this is 
the 144th, and is diftinguifhed by the words, “ Americ. Neo-Esor.” It 
is conjectured, by him, to have been written between the years 1300 and 
1400 of the chriftian era, 
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ARTICLE VI. 
- — 
i An ANSWER to Dr. JosEPH PRIESTLEY’s ARGUMENTS 


b: againf? the ANTiPHLOGISTIC SysTEM of CHEMISTRY, 
| publifhed in the Medical Repofitory, anda VINDICATION 
of the PRINCIPLES contained in the 72d Effay of the 
fourth Volume of the American Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions. By JAMEs WoopHouseE, M1. D. Profeffor of 
Chemifiry in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania, &c. 


No. I. 


Firft, Or THE Revivat or A MeETALLIc Catcx In In- 
FLAMMABLE AIR. 


HEN the focus of a burning lens is thrown upon a 

calx of mercury, confined in hydrogenous gas, ac- 
' cording to the antiphlogiftic theory of chemiftry, the oxygen of 
the calx unites to the hydrogen, and forms water; but, ac- 
cording to Dr. Prieftley, the hydrogen enters into the metal, 
while the oxygen is found mixed with that part of the hydro- 
genous gas which remains behind. 

The Doctor declares, in fupport of this opinion, that, in 
feveral of his experiments, the pure air, expelled by the heat 
of the lens from the mercurial calx, was found mixed with 
the remainder of the inflammable air, as appeared by the teft 
of nitrous air, and by fome difagreeable explofions which 
happened in the procefs. 

Having performed the experiment of the revival of red pre- 
cipitate in hydrogenous gas, twenty times, without having met 
with an explofion, I concluded that Dr. Prieftley’s inflamma- 
ble air muft have been mixed with atmofpheric air. I was 
of this opinion, becaufe I never could detect any pure air 
mixed with the inflammable air, after the revival of a mercu- 
rial calx in it, by the teft of nitrous air. 

Since my anfwer to the Doétor’s two pamphlets, I have 
frequently repeated thefe experiments, and with the fame re- 
fults as before. 

The focus of a lens was thrown upon red precipitate, con- 
fined in fixty-two ounce meafures of inflammable air, when 
fifty-two ounce meafures of the air difappeared. One mea- 

Vol. IV. No. 1. 
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fure of the air which remained behind, tried by the teft of 
nitrous air, produced no red appearance, and gave no abforp- 
von. 

A quantity of the black oxyd of manganefe was alfo ex- 
pofed to the focus of the lens, in fifty-fix ounce meafures of 
inflammable air, when fifty-four ounce meafures of the air 
difappeared: the remaining air was azotic, and contained no 
inflammable or pure air, as appeared by applying a lighted ta- 
per to it, and by the nitrous teft. 

Similar experiments were made in the prefence of Dr. Sey- 
bert, Dr. Jacobs, and Mr. Lee, gentlemen who are perfectly 
acquainted with the fubjeét in difpure, and who appeared fa- 
tisfied, that pure air, expelled by heat from a mercurial calx 
confined in inflammable air, is not found in that portion of 
the air which remains behind. 

I muft, however, acknowledge, that I] met with an ex- 
plofion in attempting to revive red precipitate in hydrogenous 
gas, which I expected contained no pure air. ‘Lhe inflam- 
mable gas had been obtained by adding the filings of bar-iron 
to water which had beea impregnated with fulphurated hydro- 
een gas. Upon throwing the focus of the lens upon one 
drachm of red precipitate, in eight ounce meafures of this air, 
an explofion in/ffantly took place. The pure air, in this 
cafe, could not have been given out by the precipitate, for 
the mercury was not revived; and, as oxygenated muriatie 
acid* had been formed by the expeiiment, I cannot account 
for the explofion until we are better acquainted with the action 
of iron filings in water impregnated with fulphurated hydrogen 
gas, and the formation of the oxygenated muriatic acid which 
is found in the proces. 

A flrong, and, in my opinion, a conclufive argument, in 
fupport of the opinion that the oxygen of the metallic calx 
unites to the hydrogen, and forms water, is, that the difap- 
pearance of the inflammable air is always in ftriét proportion 
to the pure air which the calces contain. 

I have fhown that iron abforbs twice as mucli oxygen as 
eopper, and that the calx of iron makes twice as much inflam- 
mable air difappear when heated in it by the burning lens; 


and if a part of the pure air be driven off from the oxyd of ; 


manganefe by heat, and the oxyd be then expofed to the action 
of the lens in hydrogenous gas, a = finall quantity of the 
inflammable air will difappear. One drachm of the oxyd o! 


* Vide Medical Repofitory, vol. iii. p. 214, 
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manganefe will make twenty-two ounce meafures of infam- 
mable air vanifh; but the fame quantity of manganefe, ex- 
pofed a few hours to a red heat, will make very little of the 
inflammable air difappear. ; 

In my firft anfwer to Dr. Prieftley, I faid the manganefe 
was not revived, becaufe no inflammable air could be obtained 
from it by fulphuric acid and water, It, however, in fome 
cafes, appears to be revived, and is of a green colour, as the 
regulus of manganefe is defcribed by authors. 

[have often heated a large proportion of red precipitate in 
inflammable air, confined by water, whicl: would rife in the 
veffel which contained it until the inflammable air difappeared, 
when it would immediately begin to fall from the pure air 
yielded by the precipitate. 

In one of thefe experiments, the whole of the inflammable 
air having vanifhed, and the pure air from the precipitate hav- 
ing nothing to unite with, was found, unmixed, over the water, 
and pave, “by the teft of nitrous air, an abforption of 160. 

If the theory of J)r. Prieftley was true, that the pure air of 
the precipitate was diffufed among the inflammable air, an ex- 
plofion would invariably happen, every time that a drach, 
or any larger portion of precipitate, was revived in a conti- 
derable quantity of hydrogenous gas. 

If one drachm of red precipitate was revived in fixty ounce 
meafures of inflammable air, it would give out ten ounce 
meafures of pure air, which would be mixed with forty-eight 
ounce meafures of inflammable air, and which would never 
fail to caufe an explofion. 


Secondly. Or THE CALCINATION OF A METAL IN PURE 
AND ATMOSPHERICAL AIR. 


According to Dr. Prieftley, when a metal is reduced to a 
calx, in pure or atmofpherical air, fomething which has been 
called phlogift on is emitted from the metal, which unites with 
part of the pure air, and converts it into azotic or phlogifti- 
cated air. He alfo fays, that the phlogifton, in fome caies, 
unites with a portion of the pure air, and forms fixed air, 
and that this fixed air is produced by calcining a metal which 
contains no charcoal. 

!n all my experiments upon the calcination of bar and caft- 
iron, "and copper, in pure and atmofpherical air, I could not 
find that the air which remained behind was injured. When 
the focus of the lens was thrown upon fixty grains of the 
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filings of copper, filed for the purpofe, confined in fixteen 
ounce meafures of oxygenous gas, twelve ounce meafures of 
the air were abforbed by the metal, which was reduced to a 
calx. No fixed or phlogifticated air was produced, and the 
remaining air was perfectly pure. 

Dr. Prieftley replies to this experiment, that it is impoffible 
to reduce fixteen ounce meafures of pure air to four, by cal- 
cining a metal in it, and that the remaining four ounce mea- 
fures fhould be perfeétly pure—for to make dephlogifticated 
air perfectly pure is hardly poffible. 

The oxygenous gas which was ufed was obtained from lead 
and the fulphuric acid, and gave, by the eudiometer, an ab- 
forption of 195 by the nitrous teft. Oxygenous gas, equally 
as pure as this, is feldom met with. It was faid to be per- 
fe€tly pure, becaufe it was fuppofed the whole of it was de- 
youred by the nitrous teft, and that the remaining five hundred 
parts of a meafure confifted of the impurity of the nitrous air, 
which, Dr. Prieftley acknowledges, is very apt to vary in its 
quality, and yery difficult to obtain pure. 

Although the Do&tor has faid, in the Medical Repofitory, 
that it is hardly poflible to obtain dephlogifticated air perfeGly 
pure, yet, in his pamphlet entitled.‘ The Doétrine of Phlo- 
gifton eftablifhed,” fpeaking of dephlogifticated and nitrous 
air as the component parts of nitrous acid, he mentions, that 
when they form this acid, ‘‘ they unite without any refiduum, 
or fo fmail as not to enter into any computation.”’* (Page 9). 
If, then, dephlogifticated air can be obtained to unite with ni- 
trous air, without any refiduum, the dephlogifticated air muft 
be perfectly pure. 


The oxygenous air which I have fince ufed has been of va- — 


rious — of purity, as 180, 178, 169, &c. 


The focus of the lens was thrown upon the filings of bar- f 


iron, filed for the purpofe, canfined in fifty-two ounce mea- 
fures of oxygenous gas, which had been well wafhed in lime- 


water, and was of the purity of 175. ‘Thirty-two ounce | 


meafures of the air were abforbed by the metal, which was 
reduced to a calx. One meafure of the remaining air, tried 
in an eudiometer tube over lime-water, gave an abforption 


of five hundred parts of fixed air. Another meafure of the | 
remaining air, firft wafhed in lime-water, gave, by the nitrous | 


teft, 170. 


* In the TranfaGiions of the Royal Society of London, for £791, p. 215, ‘3 
Dr. Prieftley alfo {peaks of dephlogifticated air fo pure as to contain no fene 


fible quantity of phlogifticated air. 
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Repeating this experiment, by melting the filings of bar- 
iron in thirteen ounce meafures of oxygenous gas, of the pu- 
rity of 140, feven ounce meatures of the air were abforbed 
by the metal. The remaining air, after being wafhed in lime- 
water, was of the purity of IIo. 

The focus of the lens was thrown upon the filings of cop- 
per, in forty-four ounce meafures of atmofpherical air, of 
the purity of 93. Six ounce meafures of the pure part of the 
air were abforbed by the metal. One meature of the remain- 
ing air, tried in an eudiometer tube over lime-water, gave no 
abforption, and, confequently, contained no fixed air, With 
an equal meafure of nitrous air, it gave an abforption of 15. 

In thefe experiments no phlogifticated air was generated, 
The fixed air, formed by melting the iron in pure air, was 
formed by the coal, which all iron of commerce contains, unit- 
ing with part of the pure air, The air which remained be- 
hind was more impure than at firft, becaufe a portion of the 
pureft part had been abforbed from it by the metals. 


Thirdly. Or CARBonic AcID, oR FIxED Arr. 


Dr. Prieftley, in order to prove that fixed air is produced 
without charcoal, mentions that this air is procured by heat- 
ing charcoal of copper in dephlogifticated air. ‘To this I have 
replied, that charcoal of copper contifts principally of pure 
charcoal. It is made by paffing the fteam of alcohol, which 
confifts of hydrogen and carbon, over red-hot copper: the 
coal is depofited on the copper, while the hydrogen is fet at 
liberty, in the form of hydrogen gas. 

The Doétor fays, the French chemifts have given a much 
better explanation of this experiment than I have done—but 
our explanation is exaCtly the fame. The fixed air is formed 
by the carbon of the charcoal of copper uniting wich the de- 
phlogifticated air. My opponent has mifunderftood my mean- 
ing in explaining the experiment. 

Another argument ufed by Dr. Prieftley, to prove that fixed 
air may be made without coal, is, that large quantities of this 
kind of air may be obtained from heating a mixture of iron 
filings and red precipitate. He declares the experiment has 
never failed with him, and 1 fay it has never fucceeded with 
me. 

If large quantities of fixed air can be formed, by heating the 
filings ot pure bar-iron and red precipitate together, then | will 
pronounce, that fixed air may be made without coal; but I 
am confident this cannot be done. 
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From the procefs which the Doétor has publiiled, to pu- | 
rify iron filings,* it is evident that thofe he ufec could not 
have been very pure, or they would not require to be firft 
heated, then wathed in water, ‘and heated again. 

Dr. Pr ieftley never mentions whether he ufed the filings of 
bar or caft-iron, which is effentially neceflary. “The filings 
of pure bar-iron, filed for the purpofe, on a clean fheet of | 
paper, expoted to heat with red precipitate, will not yield any 
kind of air; but caft-iron alone, or mixed with precipitate, 
will yield both inflammable and fixed air. 

One ounce of the borings of cannon, and half an ounce of 
red precipitate, gave thirty-two ounce meafures of air, eleven 
of which were fixed, and twenty-one inflammable, ‘The fixed 
air proceeded from the pure air of the precipitate uniting with 
the charcoal of the caft-iron. 

The borings, by analyfis, yielded eighteen grains of char- 
coal to the ounce. 

In my opinion, the proofs that fixed air is compofed of 
oxygen and carbon, are as ftrong as that Glauber’s fait is 
compofed of fulphuric acid and foda ; for we are not only able 
to compofe this pas at pleafure, but to feparate it into its ele- 
mentary parts. 

Mr. Tennant, Dr. Black, and other chemifts, have decom- 
pofed the carbonic acid, by he iting phofphorus and powdered 
lime-fione. I have performed the fame experiment with fuc- 
cefs. Forty grains of phofphorus, cut into very {mall pieces, 
were mixed with powdered lime-ftone, and introduced into a 
clafs tube, coated with dung and clay. 
tube half an hour to a red heat, and break ing it when cell 
the coal was found mixed with phofphate of lime. The phof- 
phorus united with the oxygen of the carbonic acid of the 
lime-ftone, and formed phoiphoric acid, which joined with the 
lime, and made phoiphate of lime. ‘The coal of the carbonic 
acid was depofited among the phofphate of lime. 

If fixed air is compofed of inflammable and dephlogifticated 
air, why is it not obtained by exploding pure air, and the in- 
flammable air from ma'leable iron ? 

Speaking on this fubjecét, Dr. Priefiley fays, ** when the 
inflammable air was trom the turnings of caft-:ron, there was 
a confiderable quantity ot fixed air produced; whereas there 


* Medical Repoitory, vol. ii. p. 267, firft edition. 
+ “ We fay that fixed air confifts of inflammable and dephlogifticated air.” 
Vide Doctrine of Phlogifioa efiablithed, p. 61. 
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as either no fixed air at all, or the flighteft appearance of 
ef 


caw 


pit imaginable, when I[ made ule of inflammable air from mal- 


Weable iron.’ 
' ‘The reafon that the inflammable air, from the turnings of 


gee 


* 
Weatt-i iron, yields fixed air, when fired with dephlopifticated air, 


3 that it holds coal in folution, which unites with the pure 
air to form the fixed air, and no fixed air is obtained from 
o 4 he inflammable air from malleable iron, becaufe it contains 
e a very minute portion of coal. If fixed air can be formed 
: dy exploding only one kind of inflammable air with pure air, 
here muft be fome foreign fubftance in the inflammable air ; 
nnd what can this be if it is not coal? for bar and caft-iron 
liffer from each other only in the quantity of coal they con- 
4 ain—an ounce of bar-iron yiel k ling but half a grain of coal, 
Wand the fame quantity of caft-iron, as I have faid before, 
Metichteen grains. 

am The Door fays, when any fubftance, known to contain 
xv gen, is heated in inflammable air, fixed air is found. (Con- 
MWidcrations on the Do@trine of Phlogifton, part firft, p.25.) In 
he fecond part of the fame pamphlet (p. 24), he informs us, he 
Mometimes gets fixedair. In the Medical Repofitory, vol, it. p. 
4 64, firft edit. he mentions that no fenfible quantity of fixed 
"Bir is procured in this procefs. If red precipitate is heated in 
Wnflammable air, from malleable iron, the refult will be uni- 
orm; no fixed air will be generated, but it will be invaria- 
ly made, if the mercurial calx is revived in carbonated in- 
ammable air,-from the pure air of the precipitate uniting 
@ith the carbon held in folution in this gas. If fixed air was 
Hompofed of pure and inflammable air, it ought always to be 
btained in this procels. 

When the focus of a burning lens is thrown upon two 
rachms of red precipitate, in thirty-two ounce meafures of 
an fiammable air, from malleable iron, twenty-two ounce mea- 
ures of the air will difappear; but when three drachms of the 
fame precipitate are heated in thirty-fix ounce meafures of car- 
Donated inflammable air, from the flowers of zinc and coal, 
hich has been well wafhed in lime-water, but two ounces of 
i¢ air will vanifh. In the firft-cafe no fixed air will be obtain- 
, but in the fecond there will be a great production of this gas. 
















ourthly. Orv Finery Cinver, or the ScaceEs of IRon, 

+ Large quantities of carbonated inflammable air, mixed with 
portion of fixed air, are produced by heating finery cinder 

sm ae ;, 4 ' 

+> * Tranfactions of the Royal Society ef London for 4791, p. 221. 
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and charcoal together, though both may have been previoufly 
expofed to ever fo high a degree of heat. In confidering what 
takes place in this procefs, we muft call to our aid the decom. 
pofition of water, the clue which leads us through all the la- 
byrinths of the antiphlogiftic fyftem of chemiftry. The car- 
bonated inflammable air is formed by the hydrogen of the wa- 
ter, which is fupplied by the finery cinder diffolving part of 
the coal, while the oxygen of the water and finery cinder, unit- 
ing with another part of the coal, make the fixed air. 

We are under a neceflity of admitting the prefence of water 
in the finery cinder. It cannot be in the coal, where Berthol- 
let, Fourcroy, and other chemifts Snd it; for, in my experi- 
ments, the coal had ceafed to yield air, and, confequently, 
could not contain water. 

In my firft reply to Dr. Prieftley, I faid the iron was not 
revived. I find, however, after the finery cinder is expofed to 
heat with charcoal, it will yield inflammable air when mixed 
with fulphuric acid and water. ‘The iron, then, muft be in 
a revived ftate. I was deceived, by fuppofing that a calx of 
iron could not be revived in a degree of heat lefs than that at 
which it fufes. Caft-iron melts at 130 deg. and my finery 
cinder was expofed to but 24 deg. of Wedgwood’s thermo- 
meter. 

I confider the arguments of the Doétor, relating to finery 
cinder and charcoal, as a complete refutation of the do¢trine 
of the French chemifts, relating to this fubje&t, though I do 
not think the new theory is effentially affected by any thing 
which he has advanced. ‘Part of the weight of the fcales of 
iron is certainly owing to water. ‘The advocates of the anti- 
phlogiftic fyftem have overlooked the agency of this fluid in 
the finery cinder. 

If, in future, I find that no more fixed air is obtained from 
the fcales of iron and charcoal than from coal and water, | 
will agree with my opponent, that they contain but a very 
{mall quantity of oxygen, or none at all. 


Fifthly. OF THE PRECIPITATION OF ONE METAL BY 
ANOTHER. 


Inflammable air is produced, when zinc is ufed to precipi- 
tate lead from a folution of fugar of lead, or iron from its fo- 
lution in the muriatic acid. ‘The French chemifts appear to 
be unacquainted with this circumftance, as well as with many 
other important difcoveries made by my illuftrious opponent. 
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Mrs. Fulhame, who has written on the precipitation of me- 
tals, was ignorant of the fact. 

I have obtained inflammable air, 

ift, From the filings of zinc, and a folution of the ful- 
phates of iron and copper. 

adly, From the filings of bar and caft-iron, and the ful- 
phate of copper. 

jilly, From copper, precipitated from blue vitriol by zinc, 
which was wafhed in water until the water woulc not preci- 
pitate muriated barytes, mixed with the filings of zine. And, 

4thly, From the oxyd of copper, precipitated from blue 
vitriol by cauftic pot-ath, and the filings of zinc and iron. 

One fcruple of the filings of zinc, and eight ounces of a fa- 
turated folution of blue vitriol, in eleven hours yielded no air: 
a fecond fcruple being added, in the fame fpace of time no air 
was obtained: upon "adding the third fcruple, in forty-eight 
hours one fourth ‘of an ounce meafure of inflammable air was 
produced. ‘The precipitated copper weighed forty-five grains. 
It was not until after the eighth masse was ufed that the air 
was obtained in any quantity. 

Half an ounce of the filings of zinc, and eight ounces of 
a faturated folution of green vitriol, gave, in nineteen days, 
forty ounce meafures of inflammable air. 

One ounce of the filings of zinc, and eight ounces of a 
faturated folution of blue vitriol, gave, in ten days, fixty-four 
ounce meafures of inflammable air. 

The filings of iron afford but a {mall quantity of inflam< 
mable air, compared to zinc, when mixed.with the fulphate 
of copper. One ounce of the borings of cannon, and eight 
ounces of a folution of blue vitriol, in four days produced but 
fix ounce meafures of inflammable air. A contiderable degree 
of heat is generated in this procefs. 

In thefe experiments, when the precipitant is added in fmall 
portions, the operation which taxes place is its folution with- 
out any production of air. ‘The oxygen of the diflolved me- 
tal unites with the precipitant; forming an oxyd, which is im- 
mediately diffolved by the acid. ‘Phe precipitated metal is in a 
revived ftate, from the lofs of its oxygen. When the preci- 
pitant has robbed the diffolved metal of the whole of its oxy- 
gen, it decompofes the water by means of part of the acid to 
which the diffolved metal was united. ‘The oxygen of the 
water, united to the precipitant, converts it into a calx, which 
is diffolved by the acid, while the hydrogen of the water is 
fet at liberty. 
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When inflammable air is obtained from copper, precipitat- 
ed by iron, mixed with the filings of zinc, the zinc robs the 
precipitated copper of its oxygen; but as there is not a fuf- 
ficiency of oxygen in the copper to oxyde the zinc com- 
pletely, it hegins to decompofe the water. When a folution 
of the fulphate of copper is precipitated by zinc, the whole 
of the precipitated metal is not in a revived ftate—pari of it 


1s calcined. 
Upon throwing the focus of a burning lens upon fome of 


this precipitated copper in inflammable air, it made four ounce 
meatfures of the air difappear. 


Sixthly. Of the AiR CONTAINED in the Ports of CHAR- 
COAL, WHICH HAS BEEN EXPOSED fo a RED HEAT. 


Dr. Prieftley fays, that charcoal contains azotic gas, but I 
have always found it to be atmofpherical air. One meafure of 
the air obtained from coal, by means of water, gave, with 


the nitrous teft, an abforption of go.’ 








ARTICLE VII. 
idle 


ON THE PHENOMENA, CAUSES, AND TREAT- 
MENT OF SEA-SICKNESS. 


By Epwarp Miter, AZ D. 


HIS difeafe affeéts moft perfons on their firft going to 

fea. It is of various degree 4nd duration in different 
initances; frequently flight and tranfient; fometimes fevere, 
protracted and excruciating. In general, it continues only for 
the firft day or two of a voyage, produces little trouble or 
confinement, and is attended with no danger. In a few cafes 
it begins at the firft moment of embarkation, harraffes the pa- 
tient with inceflant tortures for weeks and months, or, at leaft, 
recurs with violence at every return of bad weather, and only 
releafes him from his fufferings at the end of the voyage. It 
has likewife happened, on fome occations, that the fymptoms 
of fea-ficknefs have not difappeared even on the arrival of the 
veffel in port, and the patient’s going afhore. And examples 
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have not been wanting of fuch derangement of the fyftem, by 


So 


the violence and obftinacy of this difeafe, as gradually to in- 
duce fever of the wortt kind, attended with lofs of all reten- 
tive power of the ftomach, and terminating in death. 

Sea-ficknefs is more apt to occur in the open fea, where 
the waves have an pain“ and uninterrupted courfe of mo- 
tion, than in gulphs, bays, channels and rivers. It is chiefly 
troublefome when the tea is much agitated by wind. The 
vibrating motion of a veffel, from item to flein, and from 
ftern to ftem, which is called pitching, or that from one fide 
to another, called ro//ing, produces the fevereft degrees of 
giddinefs and ficknefs. “Thefe motions are obferved w vhen the 
veflel is going direGtly before the wind, or when a calm fud- 
denly fucceeds a ftorm, and not when the wind blows obliquely, 
or on the guarter, for then the tuccuffion which the fhip un- 
dergoes 1s much diminithed. 

Jn {mall veffels, on which the flighteft movement of the 
waves makes an impreflion, this diforder is more likely to 
take place than in very large ones, {uch as fhips of war, or 
merchantmen of great burden, deeply laden, which, compata- 
tively, undergo little difturtance. It has been alfo obferved, 
that where habit produces accommodation to the motions of 


one veffel, 


removal to another, whether from a larger to 


a fmailer, or from a {maller to a larger, will fometimes again 
awaken the difeafe. 

Aged perfons are feldom affected with the difeafe, in com- 
parifon of thofe at the younger and middle periods of life. 
Thofe of a dark complexion, in general, fuffer lefs than fuch 


as are fair: 


and infants are commonly altogether exempted. 


As a defcription and an example of the fufferings fometimes 
endured from this difeafe, the following account is given, by 
a medical gentleman, of his own cafe, in the voyage of the 
embafly from the King of Great-Britain to the Emperor of 
Chien ‘** He felt,” he faid, * at firft, a ficknefs in his fto- 
mach, followed by a retching, when he threw up whatever 
he had taken into it; then green, and afterwards yellowsbile ; 
to which fucceeded a thick, mucilaginous, infipid fluid, which 
he confidered to be the gaftric juice; and, laftly, grumous 

lood. Betore he vomited the lait, he felt a fenfation as if his 
ftomach were twifting together, and which motion, he fup- 
pofed, produced the hemorrhage. Had the blood proceeded 
from the lungs, he judged it would have been {pumous, or 
mixed with air-bubbles (and florid). He felt conftantly a 


naufea in his mouth; his falivary g glands fwelled, and the fa- 
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liva became thickened and vitiated. His mind grew indifferent 
to all things, either paft or future, and even to his exiftence. 
Regret and hope were equally extinét within his breaft. His 
head felt light and fore, and as if its futures were feparated 
from each other. = It I:kewife ached; and he had alternate fen- 
fations of violent heat and chilling cold. He though he fele 
the invertion of the periftaluc mouon, and its actual tendency 
upwards from the inteftines to the mouth. Whatever he 
fwallowed he returned, with no alteration of it in the fto- 
mach. The bare mention of food, tolid or liquid, was loath- 
foie to himn.”’* 


CAUSES OF SEA-SICKNESS. 


Sea-ficknefst+ begins with giddinefs and vertigo, which nor 
only demand attention in defcribing the order of the fymptoms, 
but likewife afford a clue to trace the nature and cautes of the 
difeafe. This fpecies of vertigo originates from difordered ac- 
tion of the organ of vifion, produced by the inftability and 
unaccuftomed movements of all obje€ts upon the water. That 
fuch is the caufe of it, is proved from its being excited in fome 
people, though in a lefs degree, by gazing on the fluctuations 
of a river (provided no fixed objets appear within the {phere 
of diftinét vifion), or by the fight of a large revolving wheel, 
while the vertiginous perfons themfelves are pertectly ar reft, 
and, by fhutting their eyes, can inftantly arreft this trouble- 
tome feniation.” Another proof that vertigo may arife from 
the effects of the inftability and indiftinétnefs of vitible objects 
on the eyes, is derived from our dependence upon the fteadi- 
nefs of fuch objets in walking and in balancing the body. 
We conftantly determine the diftances of the objects which 
we approach by our eyes, and, by obferving their perpendicu- 
larity, regulate our own: hence no one who is hood-winked 


can walk in a ftraight line for an hundred fteps together. And 


when children are learning to walk, it is eafy to obferve the 
efforts they make to adjuit their perpendicularity by furround- 
ing objects, and how inftantaneoufly they fall, when either 
their attention is unexpectedly called off trom this adjuftment, 
or when an object which had caught their eyes, and had been 


* Staunton’s Account of Lord Macartney’s Embaffly to China, vol. i. p, 
145 and 146. 
~ + In this inquiry into the caufes of fea-ficknefs, I have adopted the theory 
of Dr. Darwin. I have alfo made ufe of feveral of his facts and illuftrations, 
as they are the moft familiar and appofite of any which are now within 
my reach. [Sce Zoonomie, vol. i. fect. 20. | 
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hitherto ftationary, is made to undalate. ‘This power of ba- 
lancing the body by the view of furrounding objects is acquired 
wich difficulty, “maintained folely by habit, ead may be readily 
impaired or deftroyed by difufe; for perfons who have been 
long confined to bed are found to reel and ftaever in their 
firft attempts to walk, and only by patient endeavours recover 
their former fteadinefs. The principle of our dependence upon 
vifion in balancing the body by external objects, and of the 
tendency to vertigo whenever that fenfe is impaired by difturb- 
ance or difeafe, is ftill further illuftrated by the vertiginous fen- 
fations which often affect elderly perfons when they begin to 
juffer dimnefs of fight, and which are frequently relieved ‘by 
the ufe of 1 meet or, at length, by acquiring the habit of 
adjutting perpendicularity by objects lets dittinétly feen, 

That diftinétnefs of vitible objects which is requifite to the 
balancing of the body with fteadinefs, and to the prevention 
of vertigo, may be diminifhed or deftroyed inwarious ways, 
all of which feem to throw light upon this fubje&t. Objects 
may become indiftinét, ft, by reafon of their /mallne/s and 
fimilarity to one another. Many perfons become dizzy in a 
room hung with paper coloured with {mall and fimilar figures, 
where the eyes do not readily find a refting place, nor diftin- 
guifh their movements in continually pafling trom one figure 
to another. But by affixing to the wall a theet of white paper, 
or by drawing figures of a larger or more diverfified fize, the 
giddinefs becomes no longer perceptible. It is for the fame 
reafon that vertigo is produced, in fome, by pafling over a plain 
covered with {fnow, without trees or other eminent objeéts. 
2. Objects become indiftin&, and the beholder vertiginous, on 
account of their difiance, and the direéion in which the 
are feen. It is for this reafon that many become giddy in of- 
cending lofty heights, or in looking down a deep precipice. 
Objeds, placed at fuch a diftance, are beyond the {phere of 
diftiné vifion, and, therefore, unfuitable to regulate our per- 
pendicularity. The debilitating impreflion of fear muft like- 
vite be admitted, in this cafe, to produce a {hare of the effect. 

The diftingtnefs of objeéts is loft, and giddinefs produced, 
by their unu/ual and exceffive motions. Inftances of this fort 
are very numerous, fuch as the view of a great cataract, of 
a large revolving wheel, &c. the firit attempts to ride on 
horfeback, to mo Sunt a camel, an elephant, é&c. riding back- 
wards in a coach, {winging, riding in a fleigh, {cating, turn- 
ing fwiftly round on one foot, and more elpecially in ‘the dif. 
gafe now under confideration. 
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Pe) 
The effe& of thefe motions upon the organ of fight is alfo 
much increafed by the ocx/ar Spectra of “objects remaining r 
fome time ae the retina, which exceedingly augment the v 
difturbance ot the eyes, and thereby add to the contulion of fi 
the vertiginous perfon. When any one turas rapidly round fj 
till he becomes giddy, and falls upon the ground, the {petra at 
of circumambient objects continue to prelent themielves in e7 
rotation, and he feems to behold fuch objects fill in motion. BR th 
Thefe {pectra appear to be a conty spation of the mouons of te 
the opuc nerve, which had been excited by the objects which ine 
they feverally reprefent. ‘Vey are apt to remain, to recur, he 
or to be prolonged, in proportion to the degree of debility in- col 
duced; hence they muft greatly aggravate the more violent or 
cafes of fea- ficknefs, and produce an infinite number of de- ter! 
ceptions of the fight and of imagination. ‘Their effects are of 
well known in fevers of debilit ty, by producing the fymptom An 
called mufca@ wolitantes, &c, rily 
Befides the vertigo of difordered vifion, it is probable fea- enn 
ficknefs is generally produced, in part, by another {pecies— is gr 
that of difordered touch or feeling—and which has been cal- con 
led tangible vertigo. Whena blind perfon ‘turns round, og of d 
when one who is not blind revolves in the dark, a vertigo is to 
produced belonging to the fenfe of touch: for his feet now dua 
touch the floor in manners or directions different from thofe tion. 
they have been accuftomed to; and, in confequence, he be- ina 
comes bewildered as to the fituation of his body in relation to If 
becor 


the floor, lofes his perpeadicularity, and is rendered giddy, 
This combination of vitual and tangible vertigo, in producing affoci 
the phenomena of {fea-ficknefs, feems to have eicaped the atten- J anim: 
tion of thofe who have treated of this difeate. Sailors remark, organ 
that fuch perfons as can fooneft accommodate themfelves to the propri 
fhip’s motion, and acquire the habit of flanding and walking up- JM thele | 
rightly, without reeling to and fro, are leaft diftrefied by fea- Has fuc 
ficknefs, and mot {peedily recover. The inftability of vifible ob- 9 nervoy 
jects, and the reeling induced in the beholder, reciprocally ine JJ mutt t 
creafe one another. others 

Having thus mentioned fome of the various modes in which the ap 
vertigo may be produced by a cilordered and exceffive action mulare 
of the organ of vition and or touch, particularly {uch as arife Hof vol 
from the rotation, undulation, or other irregular and unufual Jtheir fh 
motions of external objects, as weil as of the beholvers, lam, #BComes : 
in the next place, to (iow in what manner vertigo produces the fifice. 


naufea and vomiting which quickly en{ue. of the | 
lc does not appear, at frit view, how naufea and vomiting 
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proceed froma difturbance of the aGtion of the vifual organ. But 
when it is recollected that violent giddinefs, the immediate re- 
fult of fuch difturbances, precedes ‘and occafions thefe perver- 
{ions of the alimentary canal, the difficulty vanithes. Vertigo, 
and diforders of the alimentary canal, reciprocally produce 
each other. Profeffor Gregory, of Edinburgh, afferts this in 
the following words: “ V. e rtiginem naufea folet comitari, al- 
teraque alteram inducere.’* It is. not the prefent object to 
inquire into all the {pecies and varieties of vertigo which may 
be found enumerated in fyftems of nofology; but whether ac. 
companying the attack of apoplexy, palfy, epilepfy, hyfteria, 
or fyncope; whether induced by injuries of the head from ex- 
ternal violence, by exceflive evacuations, or at the acceffion 
of fevers, it is generally attended with ficknefs of ftomach. 
And, on the other hand, when the alimentary canal is prima- 
rily difordered, as in cafes of indigeftion, taking emetics, drunk- 
ennefs, fwallowing of poifons, gaftritis, enteritis, 8cc, vertigo 
is generally found to take place. Sea-ficknefs is, therefore, a 
coniequence of certain fympathies, or affociations of motions 
of different parts of the animal fyftem. And there is ground 
to conclude, that the vomiting caufed by a ftone in the bile- 
du&t or in the ureter, as well as that arifing from inflamma- 
tion of the inteftines, or at the acceffion of fevers, is produced 
in a fimilar manner. 

If it be admitted that certain organs, or parts of the body, 
become affociated in their ations (and the proofs of fuch an 
affociation continually recur in obferving the functions of the 
animal fyftem), it will follow, that, in a ftate of health, each 
organ, or part, in this affociated feries or circle, has its ap- 
propriate fhare of nervous or vital power. But if one of 
thele organs or parts be fubjected to violent or irregular action, 
as {uch action confifts in the employment and expenditure of 
nervous power, the balance of the diftribution of this power 
mutt be difturbed, and while one part expends too much, the 
others will poffefs too little. This is obvioufly illuftrated by 
the appearances of drunkenfiefs. While the ftomach is fti- 
mulated to excefs by fermented or diftilled liquors, the mufcles 
of voluntary motion, the optic nerves, &c. are deprived of 
their fhare of nervous influence; and hence the inebriate be- 
comes vertiginous, and his limbs refufe their accuftomed of- 
fice. Juft to it is with perfons unaccuftomed to the motions 
of the water, when they go on fhipboard. ‘The exceflive, 






* Confpectus Medicine Theoreticz, vol. i. p. 145. 
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irregular and unufual actions of the organ of fight, expend 4 
difproportionate thare of nervous power, and, of confequence, 
the parts connected with it by affociation muft foon fuffer by 
a deprivation of their proper quantity. The ftomach, which 

offeffes more extenfive and intimate relations with the reft of 
the fyftem than any other vifcus, will be the firft to feel, and 
afterwards to propagate this morbid impreffion to other parts 
of the body. 

Attention to the following circumftances will go far to 
explain the feeming difproportion between caufe and effect, 
in this mode of accounting for the violence of fea-ficknefs in 
perfons unaccuftomed to the inftability of that element. 1, 
The motion is not only unufual, irregular and complicated, 
but exceffive. The movements of the waves, forming a vaft 
expanfe of furface, agitated and rolling in a thoufand fhapes 
—the diverfified movements of the fhip, with all its variety 
of parts and appurtenances—and the movements of the voy- 
ager himfelf reeling and ftaggering in every direction: all thefe 
form an aggregate of agitation fufficient to diftract the fteadieft, 
head. The contraft between this fcene and*fuch as are 
found on the land, where a great majority of objects are either 
at reft, or moving with fteadinefs and regularity, muft be ap- 
parent to all. 2. The exceffive action of the organ of fight, 
produced by this aggregate of unufual motion, will not appear 
ftrange if the quantity of nervous power expended on the eyes 
be duly confidered. No part of the fyftem, in proportion to 
bulk, is fo plentifully fupplied with nerves as the eyes. Each 
optic nerve is as large as a crow-quill at its entrance into 
the eye. Befides thefe, the third. fourth, and fixth pairs of 
nerves, as well as part of the fifth pair, belong to this organ. 
The inceffant employment and activity of vifion, during the 
day, confidered in connection with the fize and number of 
the nerves devoted to this fenfe, will evince that the confump- 
tion of nervous power in the eyes is fully as great, if not 
greater, than that beftowed upon the whole of the upper ex- 
tremities. 3. The intimate fympathy between the brain and 
the ftomach is alfo to be contidered ; whereby the difordered 
actions of the organ of vifion, which poffeffes fo large a branch 
of the nervous fy{tem, make an immediate and powerful im- 
preffion on the ftomach, invert its motions, caule profufe dif- 
charges of bile, &c. and produce all the train of diftrefling 
fenfations which belong to fea-ficknefs. 

It is furprizing to obferve what flight caufes will, in fome 
conftitutions, produce vertigo. An unufual pofture, an in- 
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éonfiderable elevation from the ground, and even a momentar 
view of objects moving fo as to attract the gaze of beholders, 
will fometimes excite this fenfation. Small modifications of 
motion will alfo ferve to relieve, as well as to produce it. A 
lady informed me, that, after conftantly fuffering naufea for 
fome time, from riding in a fleigh, fhe was relieved, in the 
latter part of the journey, by a more harfh and rugged mo- 
tion, in confequence of the fnow fuddenly diffolving, and 
leaving the earth bare. In this cafe, it is probable that 
the fmooth and almoft imperceptible progrefs of the fleigh, 
while gliding over the fhow, prevented the lady’s diftinguifh- 
ing the apparent motions of objects which were abfolutely at 
reft, from the real motions of them; and this confution feems 
to have been, at leaft in part, the caufe of her giddinefs and 
naufea. The courfe of the fleigh over fand, gravel, &c. was 
a nearer approach to ordinary habits of motion. 

It is fortunate for fuch as are deftined to a fea-faring life, 
and to other employments which are apt to produce fimilar 
giddinefs and naufea, that thefe affeCtions are commonly of 
fhort duration. The dominion of habit, in thefe cafes, is ex- 
tremely favourable. ‘The Dervifes of Turkey, who practife 
the motion of turning themfelves f{wifily round as a ceremony 
of religion, foon learn to perform it without giddinefs. A 
fimilar habit is acquired among the Shakers, a fanatical fect 
of religionifts in the State of New-York. My colleague, 
Dr. Mitchill, informs me, that he faw a female of that fe& 
turning herfelf round about {ixty times in a minute, for the 
fpace of five minutes, without interruption; and this was 
done without any appearance of her becoming vertiginous. 

A queftion naturally arifes on this fubje&t, why fome per- 
fons are more liable than others to vertigo and naufea, in 
confequence of unaccuftomed mouons. This is the refult of 
a greater promptitude, in fome conftitutions, to run into fym- 
pathetic or affociate actions. It is not ealy to affion the rea- 
fon why movements of the animal fyftem, which have once 
occurred in fuccefon or combination, fhould afterwards ac- 
quire a tendency habitually to fucceed or accompany each 
other. It is a property of animated nature, and diftinguifhes 
this department of being from others. There feems to be 
a peculiar temperament, confifting in the too great facility 
with which fibrous motions acquire habits of affociation, and 
in the ftrength with which thefe affociations are maintained, 
In conftitutions of this fort, fympathy aéts with more cer- 


tainty and energy, and to much greater extent, than in others. 
Vol. TV. No. Be ’ 
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And it is probable that fuch perfons are much more liable 
than common to all the clafs of fympathetic difeafes. For 


example, it might be expected that fuch would be peculiarly — 


difpofed to the attack of intermittent fevers ; that the periodi- 
cal return of paroxyfms, in thefe cafes, would be more dif- 
ficult to arreft; and that they would be liable to recur, from 
flight caufes, for many weeks after they had appeared to be 
eured, The force of memory feems alfo to depend upon the 
poffeffion of this temperament; for memory is underftood to 
mean facility and ftrength in forming «nd retaining affocia- 
tions. It would be matter of curiofity to afcertain, whether 
perfons of retentive memory are more liable to fevers, to fea- 
ficknefs, and to all the various difeafes of affociation, than 


others. 
TREATMENT OF SEA-SICKNESS. 


Having thus endeavoured to defcribe the appearance of fea- 
ficknefs, and to affign the more probable caufes, I proceed, 
in the next place, to the treatment of the difeafe. 

Much may certainly be done towards the prevention of this 
diforder. It has been propofed, that perfons intending to go 
to fea fhould, for fome time previoufly, accuftom (tote Sm to 
fwinging, or to fome other unufual motions adapted to induce 

iddinefs. The exercife of turning round upon one foot 
would probably anfwer this purpofe as well; and it may be 
acquired, after fome practice, fo as to be performed entirely 


without roe 
Sea-ficknefs, like many other difeafes of affociation, is greatly 


under the dominion of emotions and paffions of the mind. By 
forcibly direCting the attention to a particular object, the nau- 
fea may be relieved, at leaft for a fhort time. By joyful or 
alarming news, by the terrors of a ftorm or of thipwreck, 
by the profpect of battle, and by violent pain, fuch as the an- 
uifh of a broken or diflocated bone, the difeafe may be in- 
ae arrefted. But as fuch degrees of emotion and pain 
cannot fafely be excited on many occatfions, and are not fuf- 
ceptible of meafure or regulation, they are obvioufly unfit for 
practical purpofes. 
it has been afferted, that keeping the eyes fhut or covered, 
if begun immediately upon embarkation, will prevent fea-fick- 
nefs. According to the principles maintained in this paper, 
fuch an expedient cannot be without ufe. In a fhort paf- 
fage particularly, lying horizontally, fitting or ftanding, fo 
as to be firmly and fteadily fupported in one potition, with 
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the eyes, for the moft part, thut, is by no means impra¢tica- 
dle, and deferves to be ftrongly recommended. I am inform- 
ed, by a gentleman of obfervation, that, while at fea, he en- 
joyed almoft total exemption from this complaint during the 
darknefs of the night, and while he lay horizontally, with his 
eyes clofed, but always experienced a return of it the next 
morning, as foon as he arofe, and began to look at furround- 
ing objects. All agree that it is proper to avoid watching or 
gazing at the waves, efpecially when they are ftrongly agi- 
tated by tempett. 

The proper management of diet will do much both in the 
prevention and cure of this difeafe. It is advifed to eat mode- 
rately and frequently, to avoid every thing calculated to pro- 
duce indigeftion, and to fele& fuch articles as the ftomach can 
digeft with the greateft eafe, expedition and certainty. For 
this purpofe mariners recommend bread and frefli meat to be 
eaten cold with pepper; but the occafional ufe of falted meats 
will not be found hurtful, and fometimes they undoubtedly de- 
ferve a preference. Some contend, that keeping the ftomach 
conftantly full, by eating bifcuit, &c. is one of the beft preven- 
tives ; and it is not improbable that the ftimulus of nutritious and 
well-adapted food, combined with the ftimulus of ciftention, ma 
be fo adjufted as greatly to fortify the powers of the ftomach. 
For drink, it is recommended to ufe liquids impregnated with 
the vegetable or carbonic acids—fuch as lemonade, feltzer-wa- 
ter, found malt liquors, cyder, champaign, &c. 

The fea-fick are advifed to keep much upon deck, even in 
all varieties of the weather. It is alfo enjoined upon them to 
take brifk exercife, fuch as aflifting atthe pumps, or any other 
active employment, with as little intermiffion as the nature 
of the cafe will allow: for it has been generally remarked, 
that indolent and flothful paffengers are moft apt to fuffer 
from this complaint. Governor Winthrop, in his Fournal, 
mentions the efhicacy of exercife, on a voyage, as a remedy 
for fea-ficknefs, in the following terms: ‘ Our children and 
others that were fick, and lay groaning in the cabbins, were 
fetched out; and, having ftretched a rope from the fteerage 
to the mainmaft, we made them ftand, fome of one fide and 
fome of the other, and fwing it up and down till they were 
weary, and by this means they foon grew well and merry.”* 

As fea-ficknefs is undoubtedly a difeafe of affociation, and, 


* Winthrop’s Journal of the Tranfactions and Occurrences in the Settle 
ment of Maffachufetts, &c. page 6. 
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in.that refpect,.akin to the. nature of fevers, it is probable 
that the ftimulant and invigorating remedies employed to repel 
the attack, as well as to prevent the recurrence of the pay 
roxy{ms of intermittent fevers, might alfo be fuccefsful ip 
uarding the. ftomach againft the invafion of this complaint, 
The Peruvian bark and other bitters would be likely to anfwer 
this purpofe. And after the adtual attack of the difeafe, if 


great proftration of {trength and exhautftion enfue, thefe reme- 


dies, combined with wine and opium, as in fevers of debility, 
fhould be affiduoufly ufed. 

Preferving regularity of the inteftinal difcharges, and occa- 
fionally exciting fome degree of artificial diarrhaza, will farm 
an important part of the treatment. The aloetic preparations 
are among the moft fuitable of the cathartic clafs, If acidiey 
be troublefome, as often happens to the feeble and dyfpeptic, 
magnetia will become neceflary. Injections of fea-water and 
foap ave always convenient, and deferve to be very frequently 
employed. It is probable the injection of cold water, or iced 
water, which, according to Monf., Pamme,. fo inftaniancoufly 
relieves the inverred motions of the alimentary canal in hyfteria, 
would likewife prove an efficacious remedy in this cafe. (See 
Pomme Des Affetions Vaporeufes, p. 25.) 

As the ftomach and {kin are very flrongly affociated, the 
former may be often excited into aGtion, and fupported, through 
the medium of the latter. For this purpole the fea-fick may 
ufe the warm bath alone, or alternated with cold bath, fric- 
tion of the fkin with oil and camphor, or dry, with powder 
of muftard: to the epigaftric region they may apply platters, 
epithems or cataplafms charged with aromatics and opium, 
and, in fevere cafes, finapifms or blifters. 

Compreffion of the abdomen, by means of a bandage or 
handkerchief, is recommended by feamen, and, theve is rea- 
fon to fuppofe, on good grounds. The favages of North- 
America, when reftricted to fcanty food, and prefled by hun- 
ger, faften a belt round their bodies: by this they give Senate 
to the empty and enfeebled ftomach, and thereby provide a 
fubfticute for the ftimulus and diftention of food. When the 
ftomach has been long haraffed with the reichings of fea- 
ficknefs, this mechanical aid will affift in fuftaining the fyf 
tem until it becomes habituated to its new fituation. 

It will feldom be requifite to combine many of thefe reme- 
dies in the treatment of a fingle cafe. For the moft part, 
relief is eafily and {peedily obtained, and the common me- 
thod may be delivered in a few words: Whien naufea comes 
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: ea, and cannot be fubdued by mental exeition, the patient 
fhould |place himfelf in a horizontal pofitien, fhut his eyes, 
and.lie perfectly ftill. lf vomiting fueceed, he fhould take 
R {ome draughts of an infufien of chamomile, peppermint-or gin- 
b ger, or fomething fimilar. Sea-water is commonly recommend, 
r ed by mariners. When the ftomach has been thoroughly emp- 
if ied by the afliftance of fuch drinks, it. becomes neceffary to ufe 
t {ome grateful ftimulant. I am informed, that.on board of the 
ls packet-boats plying between the Brith ports. and thole of the ad- 
, jacent continent, for the conveyance of paflengers, that {piced 
L- ‘ine is the common remedy, Where this fails, recourfe may he 
m aad to fmall dofes of fulphuric (vitriolic) ether, frequently re- 
ns cated, tillit compofe the {tomach. Small dofes of opiates fhould 
ty alfohetried, The effervefcent mixture of Riverius, ‘eltzer-wa- 
Ca er, Jemonade and warm punch, will fucceed in fome cafes. 
nd But if the difeafe, notwithftanding, fhould obftinately continue, 
ly he ftomach be haraffed with inceffant retchings, and exhapf- 
ed ion and debility take place to an alarming degree, it will be 
fly quilite to adopt the treatment ufually purfued in low fevexs 
de fdebility. Preparations of Peruvian bark, or rather of co- 
eg mbo or quaflia, with wine and opiates, ar ether, employed 
rotation, and periodically repeated, fo as to fuftain a mo- 
the ‘rate and equable excitement of the {tomach, will efpeciall 
gh Jaim attention. And, in fuch extreme.degrees of the difeafe, 
ay e other remedies above-mentianed may likewife be felected 
iC rcombined in {uch manner as, to fuit the exigencies of the 
der articular cafe. 
18, ph 
1m, 

It is often neceffary to attempt the cure of one difeafe by ex- 
or ting another. With this view phthifical patients and others 
ea- fen are fent to fea. _Inftead of inquiring into all the cir- 
rth- mftances of a fea-voyage which may prove beneficial in 
un- ch difeafes, it will be fufficient for the prefent purpofe to 
port fpntider the affection of the ftomach as one of the chief 
le a @@eans of relief. ‘The inftances of the efficacy of this remedy 
the e too numerous and remarkable to admit of a doubt. But 
fea- has happened, in many cafes, from fome peculiarities of 
fy{- Me ftomach or conftitution generally, that the ufual naufea and 

bmiting have not occurred, or have been fo flight and tran- 
me- nt as to difappoint every hope of advantage from the voyage. 
part, the efhcacy of this remedy really depend upon the excite- 
me- got of naufea and vomiting, it is much to be regretted that 


Mes h a difappointment fhould take place; as it feems always 
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to be in the power of the voyager to increafe the force an 

duration of the naufea, by artificial means, to any defirabki == 
extent. Swinging, in one form or another, may convenient! 
be employed in aid of the marine vertigo. If the ofcillating 
or nest edin-dike fwing fhould not prove fufficient to creat 
the requifite degree of vertigo, the patient might be whirled in 
a chair fufpended from aloft by two parallel cords hanging 
near to each other, which, after being circularly revolvel 
fifty or one hundred times in one direction, would return with 
















great velocity in the other. Or, if the debility of the patiengmy Be 
fhould not allow this kind of motion, a fmall bed, affording 
rooin to lie in an eafy pofition, might be fufpended toa fit Pe 
ple machine adapted to whirl it with any proper degree dy va: 
gentlenefs or velocity. By fome of thefe means, varied my pp. 


fuch manner as to fuit the circumftances of each particula 
cafe, there can be no doubt that vertigo might be incre 
and regulated at pleafure. 

In other cafes, likewife, befides phthifis pulmonalis, t 
marine naufea might be ufefully augmented by additional u 
accuftomed motions. The noted example of its effica 
mentioned by Mr. John Hunter, in caufing the matter of 
large bubo to be unexpectedly abforbed, is a proof of gremugpla (0 ¢ 
power in promoting the action of the lymphatic veffels. ate. 
ufe of emetics, in chronic difeafes, might, perhaps, be entirt fff 
fuperfeded by fea-ficknefs, properly affifted and regulated bgp &xcee 


fome of the other means of exciting vertigo. rhich «¢ 
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rT. 1. 4 Memoir concerning the Difeafe of Goitre, as it 
prevails in the different Parts of North-America. By 
Benjamin Smith Barton, AZ. D. ProfefJor of Materia Me- 
dica, Natural Hiftory and Botany, in the Univerfity of 
Pennfylvania, and one of the Phyficians of the Pennfyl- 
vania Hofpital. Philadelphia. Way and Groff. 8vo, 


ree ft 
Sey pp. 94- 1800. 

OT only are the inhabitants of the weftern continent 
| afflicted with the more common diftempers of Europe 
nd the other quarters of the globe, but the rarer and more 
ingular complaints to which the human conftitution is there 
jable, are manifefting themfelves in North-America. Ina 
idely extended country, reaching from the confines of Aca- 
ia to the limits of Florida, there exifts a great variety of cli- 
ate. And in the range from the ocean to the ftream of the 
{ififippi, the diverfity, occafioned by alteration of latitude, 
exceedingly increafed by intervening and local circumftances, 
vhich checquer the fcenes and the feafons in a remarkable 
anner. From the low plains in the vicinity of the Atlantic, 
rough the gradual rifings, to the fummit of the Blue, the 
Allegheny, and Apalachian Mountains, and the defcent thence 
p the water-level on their further fide, the earth prefents a 
rface changing almoft perpetually. The high peak, the 
entle declivity, the abrupt precipice, and the deep ravine, ex- 
ibit their refpe€tive peculiarities. From the oa and venti- 
ted mountain-expofure, and the dry land agreeably alternated 
ith hills and dales, the tranfition is gradual to the pent-up 
lley fearcely reached by the breezes, and the dead level 
here water ftagnates, and fogs and exhalations overhang 
€ watery marfhes, the difmal fwamps, and the tracts in their 
eighbourhood. In fome diftriéts the great ftrata of the earth 
onfift chiefly of granite, and of the feparate bodies which con- 
itute that mineral compound; in others the predominant 
yers are of arenaceous matter, compacted and hardened into 
one. Now the eye of the traveller, day after day, as he 


urneys along, beholds late; and the different fpecies of 
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fhiftic foffils lie thick beneath his feet; and then again he 
proceéds, for an equal diftance, over beds of calcareous earth, 
exhibiting the forms of lime-ftone and marble. Here the eye 


furveys a wide and barrefi extént of land; there it dwells upon — 


a tract rendered fertile by the overflowing of rivers, and the 
gradual depotition of decaying animal and vegetable tub{tances 
for ages. To thefe. differences, of fituation are to be added 
the great changes to which the weather is liable, from moift 
to dry, from tempeft to calm, and from excéffive cold to 
almoft intolerable heat, in a regiow influenced by Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, and the other lakes, on the one fide of the 
interjacent mountains; and by the ocean, and the gulphs of 
Mexico and St. Lawrence, on the other. 

In fuch a country, it may be expected that the human con- 
ftitution will fuffer many and variegated difeafes. As far as 
there is a coincidence or fimilarity of mot bid caufes, in this as 
itv the other hemifphere, diftempers of a like kind can hardly 
fail to break out. And this difpofition of the phyfical powers 
to debilitate or disfigure the body in America, may be facilitat- 
éd by the predifpofition to a given diftemper, or the actual 
exiftence of it, in an emigrant from any part of Europe in 
which fcrophula, phthifis, or goitre prevails. 

To the inveftigation of the latter of thefe diftempérs, as it 
occurs in North-America, the author of the prefent tract has 
turtied his attention. This is the work which was announced, 
as our readers will recolleé, in our vol. 1. p. 386, firft edi- 
tion. 

Dr. Barton found the goitrous fwelling of the neck amon 
the Oneida and the Brother-Town Indians, and defcribes it as 
occurring on the German Fats, at Fort-Dayton, and at Hen- 
derfon- Town, among the white inhabitants, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Mohawk River. 

«¢ Some of the moft remarkable cafes of the difeafe are in 
a Dutch family which lives upon the north fide of the Mo- 
hawk River, iminediately oppofite to Old Fort-Schuyler. This 
family confifts of a father, a mother, and four or five child- 
ren. Every one of them is afflicted with the gore. The 
fwellings occafion fome of them to look hideous. This fa- 
mily removed from the river below this, to the place where 
they now dwell, about fifteen years ago, at which tme they 
had nothing of the difeafé among them.” 

He found it to be frequent, alfo, in the military trac, 
efpecially in the town of Manlius, in the Onondago-hollow, 
and the neighbourhood of the Salt-Springs, affeCting both 
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Indians and whites. Though infants at the breaft are not 
exempted from it (fuch cafes being rare), yet it is much 
more common among adults. Perfons who have removed 
into the country where it prevails, have become fubjeét to 
it at a very advanced age. Females are more liable to it 
than males; they are efpecially its victims. It is faid, alfo, 
to affect brute animals, efpecially fheep and young calves, 
in the above-mentioned town of Manlius, in New-York. 
Within this State, the author thinks its exiftence limited be- 
tween the Little Falls of the Mohawk, eaftward, and the 
fettlement of the Tufcaroras, near the extreme wefternmoft 
boundary, in the vicinity of ‘the Great Cataraé&t of Niagara: 
Its northern and fouthern extent he has not been able to de- 
fine; though he obferves it has occurred in Lower-Canada, 
between St. John’s and Montreal—on the Conne€ticut-River 
in New-Hampfhire—in the county of Bennington, in Ver- 
mont—in the Cohofs Country ia Conneéticut. Within the 
territory of Pennfylvania, it is ftated as occurring at Pirtf- 
burgh, on the waters of the Allegheny and French Creeks, 
at Sandufky, on the Monongahela, and among the Indians on 
Big-Beaver-Creek: alfo on the River Mufkingum, among the 
aborigines; and here, as at the laft-mentioned places, princi- 
pally affecting the women and girls. ‘There have been feveral 
cafes, too, among the Canadians of Detroit, and among the 
fettlers at St. Vincennes, on the River Wabath. : 

In the part of the author’s inquiry which refpedts the caufe 
of goitre, he examines the opinion of De Luc, that it pro- 
ceeds from water impregnated with earthy fubftances, prone 
to form tophous concretions; of Coxe, that it is caufed by 
tuf, or calcareous earth, held in folution by the water which 
the goitrous inhabitants of the Alps conftantly drink; and, 
of the inhabitants of the State of New-York, that it is ow- 
ing to the quality of the water of the country, which is highly 
charged with lime-ftone. Thefe, which form what may be 
called the CALCAREOUS HYPOTHESIS, Dr. B. with great 
candour and impartiality, examines and rejects. He even 
doubts whether the water drank by the people of a region or 
diftri@t, in any manner, occafions this complaint, and quotes 
the great Haller of Berne, as poffeffing a fimilar fcepticifm. 

He then confiders the notion of the goitre being produced 
by /now-water, or the water of melted fnow, and thows its 
impoffibility very ftrikingly ; the opinion of GAUTIERE, that 
it arifes principally from expofure to co/d, and the drinking of 
very cold water; and that of G. Forster, that it is caufed 
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by drinking of water deprived, by freezing, of its fixed a:rj 
to both which he offers decifive objections. He alfo examines 
and rejects the ideas of this difeafe being induced by the drink- 
ing of water fupplied by {prings near beds of foffil coal, or 
of the fame fluid impregnated éy certain vegetables; as alfo 
the notion of its being produced by in/eés infefling the wa- 
ter, or the ANIMALCULAR HYPOTHESIS; and that of its 
origin from coarfe and unwhol-fome food, except as fuch diet 
may operate as a predifpoting caufe, with feveral other {pe- 
culations. 

The learned author next difcuffes the theory of Mr. De 
SAUSSURE, according to which goitre is caufed by a heated 
and fiagnated air, owing to the confined fituation of the 
valleys in which the difeafe frequently,appears in Switzerland. 
This, however, he docs not adopt, becaufe, in America, the 

Oitre is not confined to valleys, but prevails in fome of the 
high and level plains of the country—and in fome of the more 
deep and narrow valleys it is alto gether unknown. 

Lafily, Profeffor Barton, with “great caution and modefty, 
offers his own opinion on the exciting caule of goitre, which 
is, that it is a miafin of the fame fpecies as that which pro- 
duces intermittent and remittent fevers, dyfenteries, and 
fimilar complaints. “The author expreffes himfelt thus : 

‘* Do intermittents and remittents prevail in thofe parts of 
the countries of North-America in which the goitre is moft 
commonly met with? I have already faid that they do. 
Many facts, however, muft be collected before this quef- 
tion can be anfwered as extentively as it ought to be. Mean- 
while I fhall mention fome of thofe diftrids in which both 
thefe fevers and the difeafe of which I am treating are very 
common. 

‘« | have already obferved, that the Onondago- Valley, where 
goitres are frequent, is unwholefome. In:ermittents and re- 
mittents, and thefe fomeiimes of a very malignant kind, are 
frequent here. Thefe complaints are frequent in Manlius, 
Pompey, and other parts of the military tract. They are fre- 
we along the Mohawk and Conneéticut Rivers; between 

ohn’s and Montreal ; about Detroit; on the Mutkingum ; 
and in almoft all thofe parts of our country in which the goitre 
is found. It has, indeed, been faid, that intermittents are un- 
known at Pittfburgh. ‘This is not ftriGtly true. On the con- 
trary, thefe complaints are known to exift in that place, and 
have evidently increafed within a few years. 

‘“‘ In the prefent ftate of our information, it will be difficult 
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to prove that the goitre does actually owe its origin to the 
fame caufes which induce intermittent fevers. We are cer- 
tainly not yet prepared to decide upon this fubjeét (as phi- 
lofophers fhould decide upon every fubject which they under- 
take to inveftigate) with caution. | may add, that many 
difficulties oppofe themfelves to the conjecture which I have 
thrown out. In particular, it is not eafy to conceive how a 
general caufe, ftimulating the fyftem, and inducing the cold 
and hot ftages, and other phenomena of fevers, fhould con- 
centrate its action fo completely upon the thyroid and neigh- 
bouring glands of the head and neck, and give rife to the 
difeafe ot goitre. Perhaps, however, an extenfive view of 
facts relative to the produgtion of difeafes by the mia/mata of 
marfhes, would ferve to fhow the immenfe variety of ways in 
which thefe miafmata affe&t us, and the multifarious difeafes 
which they induce in man and other animals. There is fome- 
thing very capricious in the operation of thefe agents. And 
] do not know that it is more inconceivable, that the effluvia 
of which I am fpeaking fhould efpecially affect the thyroid 
gland, and induce goitre, than that they fhould efpecially 
affect the parotid glands, producing mumps, or the liver, 
producing hepatitis. 

* It may, perhaps, give fome additional weight to the theory 
which I have propofed, to obferve, that the marth miafmata 
of fome parts of our country exert a particular action upon 
the glands of the neck and throat. Kalm has given fome ac- 
count of a difeafe, called by the Swedes the ‘ ftitches and 
burning,’ which, at different times, has committed great ha- 
voc at Penn’s Neck, in Jerfey. ‘It was (fays our author) 
a true pleurify; but it had a peculiarity with it, for it com- 
monly began with a great {welling under the throat and in 
the neck, and with a di ificulty of {wallowing.’* 

«The complexion of many goitrous perfons, e{pecially thofe 
in whom the difeafe has arifen to a confiderable height, is an 
additional circumftance in favour of the opinion which I have 
advanced. ‘ Their complexion (fays De Sauffure, {peaking 
of the crétins) is a yellow approaching to brown, from which, 
probably, they obtained the name of marons,t which is given 
ro them in the valley of Aofte.’t 

‘¢ [ was informed that, in the State of New-York, thofe 


* “ Travels into North-America, &c. vol. i. p. 376, 377, &c. Warrings 
ton. 1770. Engiifh tranflation. 

+ “ The maron is a large kind of chefnut. 
} * Voyages, &c, tom. ii. p. 481. 
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perfons who are affected with goitre are commonly exempt 
from intermittents, though in the midft of *perfons labouring 
under thefe latter complaints. If this be a fact, it would ra- 
ther ferve to fhow, that the goitre and the intermittent are 
owing to the fame caufe. 

‘‘[ am far from imagining that the preceding faéts com- 
pletely eftablifh the origin of goitre from the ‘iafmata of 
marthes. [ have offered this opinion merely as a conjecture 
or hypothefis. I cannot, however, help fufpecting that future 
and more extenfive inquiries will eftablith the fact, that there 
is a very intimate connection between the difeafe in queftion 
and the exhalations from marfhy grounds. Perfuaded I am, 
that there is a neceflary connection between the difeafe and a 
moift atmofphere.* 

‘* Mr. Foderé is of opinion, that 2 warm and moift atmof- 
phere is the caufe of the goitre. This writer, whom I have fo 
often quoted, rade his obfervations in Maurienne, where the 
difeafe is extremely common, perhaps more fo than in any 
other part of the world. It is remarkable that the goitre pre- 
vails to the greateft degree in the weftern parts of North-Ame- 
rica, where many obfervations have confpired to fhow, that 
there is a greater quantity of moifture in the atmofphere than 
in the countries between the Atlantic and the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. ‘From a variety of obfervations (fays Mr. Andrew 
Ellicott), I am convinced, that the atmofphere in the weftern 
country, and particularly i in the vicinity of the lakes, contains 
a greater quantity of moifture than in the middle Atlantic 
States. ‘The wooden works which contained my inftruments 
were always uncommonly f{welled, and frequently very much 
injured in that country, though conttantly defended from the 
rain, and occafionally expofed ta the fun. - The ivory and 
wood of my fectors, with brafs joints, always expanded above 
the metal. ‘This expanfion was not fudden, but effected by 
flow degrees.’+ 

** My own obfervations, which will be detailed at length in 
another work,f coincide with thofe of the ingenious gentleman 


* “T do not now fpeak of infulated or detached cafes of the complaint, for 
they occur every where; but of the difeafe where it is a common complaint. 
Even thofe aérial tumours which arife in women after parturition, feem only 
to arife in thofe fituations where the complaint, from marfh miafmata, or 
from moifture, is endemial. 

+ “ Tranfactions of the American Philofophical Society, vol. iv. No. xxv. 
p- 225 and 226. Philadelphia. 1799. 

+ “ Travels through part of Pennfylvania, Virginia, New-York, &c. &cv 
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jaft quoted. The greater degree of moifture, in the neighbour- 
hood of the lakes, is, perhaps, the beft explanation of the fact 
which I have already mentioned, that, in general, the goitre 

‘ prevails to the greateft degree in the neighbourhood of the 
lakes of the country, or about the firft fources of the rivers 
which arife near thefe lakes.’ 

*¢ Mr. Ellicott has likewife obferved, that ‘ fogs are very 
common, and of remarkable denfity,’ on the Ohio and Alle- 
gheny, and their branches. This accords with my own ob- 
fervations. 1 cannot, however, agree with Mr. Ellicott, that 
thefe fogs do not contain ‘ any portion of thofe noxious mi- 
afimata which are fo frequently combined with the fogs on the 
eaftern fide of the mountains.’ On the contrary, | am per- 
fuaded, that the fogs of the weftern, as well as of the Adan- 
tic country, are often very infalubrious. I know, at leaft, 
that many parts of the country along the Ohio, and other 
weftern waters, are very unhealth I do not doubt that the 
denfe fogs are one great caufe of. this unhealthinefs; and, I 
believe, that fuch fogs are infalubrious, chiefly by reafon of 
the miafmata which they contain. This is not the place to 
examine the contrary opinion, which has been adopted by Mr. 
Ramel.”’ 

The work is conchaded by a fhort chapter on the medical 
treatment of the difeafe; and blood-letting, purging, quick- 
filver, burnt fponge, fulphure of pot-afh, and feveral other 
remedies are mentioned. An appendix of fixteen pages con- 
tains a variety of learned and inftructive matter. 

As, in the courfe of this work, Dr. B. has feveral times 
referred to the Eflay on Goitre and Cretinage of Mr. Fodere, 
publifhed in 8vo. pp. 290, at Turin, in 1792, we fhall lay 
before our readers an account of this publication, with the in- 
tent, as far as we are able, of aiding the refearches of thofe 
who are ftriving to deteét the caufe, and thereby the preven- 
tion and cure, of a difeafe which always disfigures the body, 
and is frequently connected with idiotifm, ftupidity, or deplora- 
ble imbecility of mind. 


(Toe continued.) 
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Art. Il. 4 Treatife on the Plague and Yellow Fever, &¢, 
By James Tytler. 


[Continued from vol. iii. p. 379, and concluded. ] 


AVING offered the fruit of his refearches concerning 

the plague, as a difeafe {pecifically diftinét from every 

other, in the firit part of his treatife, Mr. Tytler proceeds, in 

the fecond great divifion of his work, to exhibit the product 
of his labours on the fubject of yellow fever. 

This diftemper, he inclines to think, was not originally a 
native of the weltern world, but was imported into Martinique 
from Siam, in 1685, and {pread thence, by contagion, to on 
Domingo, Barbadoes, and the neighbouring iflands, till, 
length, its baleful préfence afflicted the continent of hamales, 
He does not give us any account of its hiftory among the 
Siamefe, nor even ftate the proof of its exiftence in that 
country; nor does he mention whether this malady was a 
fcourge in the hand of Providence to chaftife the Eaft-In- 
dians for their fins—nor, if fo, what the kind and enormity 
of their offences were. Weare leit to conjecture the caufe, 
and, by the fimilarity of the cafes, to fuppofe it was fome mif- 
demeanor not uniike that for which the Jews were punifhed 
with the plague. . This latter ftory feems to us full as philofo- 
phical and worthy of credit as the former. Mr. T. alfo leans 
towards the poflibility of the Indians of the more northern la- 
titudes having received the feeds of malignant difeafes from the 
fleet of Sebaftian Cabot, who coafted along the continent in 
the reign of Henry VII. as, in the army of that prince, not 
many years before, the fweating ficknefs, he fays, had been 
introduced into England. The poffidility of this we thall not 
deny ; but we can fee no more hkelihood ar probability in 
this than in the two other examples of origin and derivation 
this gentleman has favoured us with. This ts his firft chapter, 
which abounds with quotations from Mofely, Hillary, Hughes, 
Webfter and Sauvages. 

In his fecond, wh:ch runs to the length of one hundred and 
twenty- -four pages, Mr. T. ftates, at tome length, the defcrip- 
tions of yellow fever by a number of the more diftinguifhed 
writers on that difeafe, fuch as Mofely, Lining, Lind, Hi llary, 
Jackfon, Chifholm, Ruth, and other praétifers and diffeétors. 
From an examination of all which he gravely concludes, not 
only that the plague is e/fentially different from the diftem- 
pers: defcribed by thefe authors, but that the yellow fever, 
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the fever of Boullam, and that of Philadelphia, in 1793, 


“though nearly allied,” ‘* can none of them, with any kind 
of propriety, be called higher and lower degrees of the reft,” 
(p. 433). He then proceeds to an inquiry, whether or not 
they are contagious? And, after reviewing the controverfy 
about the diforder, as it appeared in Grenada, New-York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk and New-Haven, determines the quef- 
tion in the affirmative, and that the contagion is, 1n all cafes, 
Specific and immutable (p. 465); yet allows, afterwards (p. 
479), the poffibility ** that difeafes may change their nature” 
—and that the peftilential poifon, when traniported * to the 
weftern continent (from Europe or Alia), may affume a dif- 
ferent, and, in many refpects, an oppofite nature; the two 
difeafes, being thus like the oppofite poles of a magnet, fearce 
agreeing in any thing but the common work of deftruction.”’ 
It is admitted that the aborigines of North-America were af- 
flited by peftilential difeafes before their country was poffeffed 
by the whites. Mr. ‘i. explains this, by fuppofing that two 
Indians, who, in the time of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, had 
been to England, brought the contagion of plague with them, 
which, in the American climate, turned to yellow fever, or 
fomething like it. What a pity that the bodies and clothes 
of thefe men, as well as Dr. Brattle’s and Mr. Anthony’s wigs, 

had not been {moked/ (p. 466). In our judgment, the con- 
tagion contended for, which we never confidered as proved 

before, has not acquired any additional evidence: for we muft 

own that Mr. T. with all his learning, induftry and conjec- 
tures, inftead of convincing our underflandings, has only 

fhown, more glaringly than we have obferved on any former 
occafion, to what defperate thifts the fupporters of the con- 
tagious hypothefis are driven. 

Mr. T. in his third feétion, mentions various preventative 
modes and cautions, and, among others, abftinence from ani- 
mal food, tea, coffee and chocolate, with fomewhat a fenti- 
ment of difapprobation. He then recites fome of the means 
of prevention recommended by Rufh and Chifholm. 

After this the writer gives an account of the fumigation of 
rooms and fhips which. contain infection, by the vapours of 
the acid of nitre. He relies on this as a dettroyer of putiid 
contagion, and as an agent whofe fovereign efficacy is deter- 
mined by facts which cannot be overthrown. ‘The decifion 
of Mr. rT. on this point, we confider by far too pofitive and 
peremptory. It becomes him, and the gentlemen, many of 
them of the moft refpectable chara€ter in England, who 
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think as he does, to re-confider thefe boafted experiments ot 
nitrous fumigation. We deliver it as our firm and folemn con- 
vidtion, that thefe trials have been egregioufly mifunderftood 
and mifinterpreted. They do not militate againft the theory 
of Dr. Mitchill, as Mr. T. fuppofes, but, on the contrary, 
are capable of entire reconcilement with it. We fhall not, 

however, go into the difcufhon in ne place ; but, inftead 
thereof, refer our readers to vol. ti. p. 229 & feq.—to vol. iii. 

p. 200 & feq.—and to Mr, Carendeffez’s experiments on the 
conftitution of nitrous and nitric acids, in vol. iii; p. 418, of 
the Medical Repofitory, where they will, we ato find 
enough to fatisty them that this very fumigation with acid of 
nitre ought to be confidered as a miftake or delufion in {ci- 
ence. 

On the cure of yellow fever, he enumerates, under dif- 
ferent titles, quick- filver, venefection, emetics, cathartics, fti- 
mulants, alkalies and refrigerants, with fome remarks from 
practical writers on each. Next follows the fourth and laft 
fe&tion, which is filled with remarkable cafes, to the amount 
of ten; of which, the one on the /pontaneous combu/ftion of 
the human body does not feem to us to have any particular 
connection either with plague or yellow fever. 

The appendix to the volume contains feveral papers relative 
to peftilential diftempers, fome of which are quotations, and 
others abftraéts, from. different books. Of the former are, 
a defcription of the ficknefs of Athens during the Pelopon- 
nefian war, from Smith’s tranflation of Thucydides—a remark- 
able cafe of a remitting fever at Bafforah, in 1780—and the 
queries furnifhed by Aikin and Jebb to Howard, and put, by 
him, to feveral phyficians in the countries he vifited, concern- 
ing the plague. Of the latter are, the account of the great 
om ue in the time of Juftinian, from Procopius—of the plague 

my roe in 1665, from Hodges and others—of the plague 
a Marfeilles, in 1720, from the periodical publications of the 
time—and of the plague in Syria, Cyprus, and other parts of 
the eaft, from P. Ruffel’s Treatife. We are willing to be- 
lieve thefe abftraéts are correct, though we have not coim- 
pared them with the originals. 
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Axt. Ill. Tranfa@ions of the Society, inftituted inthe State 
of New-York, for the Promotion of Agriculture, Arts 
_ and Manufaétures, Partiv. Publified by order of the 


Society. 
{Continued from vol. iii. p. 389, and concluded.] 


} NOTHER gentleman, whofe pieces make a diftinguifh- 
: ed appearance in this volume, is Simeon De Witt, fur- 
veyor-general of the State of New-York. A fenfible and 
well-compofed addrefs is prefixed to the other communications, 
which he delivered before the fociety in the affembly-chamber, 
in Albany, on the 2oth February, 1799. From this piece-we 
offer our readers Mr. D.’s remarks on the eftablifhment of 
an agricultural garden for experiments (p. 15): 

‘“« Notwithftanding all the perfuafives that. can be employed 
to excite gentlemen, difperfed through the State, to bend their 
endeavours to the improvement of agriculture ; notwithftand- 


ing the confeffed importance of the fubjeét, and the general 





confent that our wealth and gteatnefs as a people muft hence 
be derived; notwithftanding it be acknowledged that here is 2 
field without bounds for she difplay of talents and tafte, and 
that incentives from the. moft amiable paffions of. the heart 
urge us to it; I fear that we will not find the defign of this 
inftitution fully executed, if we wholly rely.on the efforts of 
its {cattered members. We have, indeed, no reafon to doubt 
that their contributions to the fund of experiments will be large 
and fpirited; but they will be too heterogeneous, and not al- 
ways fuch as will ferve completely to demonftrate the facts 
moft iteceflary to be proved. The only way by which we 
can fyftematically atid effectually do our bufinefs, is by efta- 
blifhing an experimental agricultural garden. This,.to.us, 
will be the fame thing that a laboratory is to the chemift. 
He, with his apparatus in his room, has diffedted. earth, air 
and watet—chafed nature throagh all her intricate flights, and 


formerly deemed infcrutable rhazes—penetrated to her fecret 


hiding places—explored her dark recefles—unlocked her ca- 
binets—trifled them of her, ticheft jewels—and filled the trea- 
fury of fcience. What would he, of could he have done, if 
his dependence for information had been altogether or chiefly 
on the labours of others? It is to be prefumed that a cloud 
of darknefs would yet enfhroud that moft ufeful and delight- 


ful of f{ciences. In the fame manner an agricultural garden, 


properly conduéted, might be made a little reprefentative, a 
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miniature of the world, and furnifh, in a fhort {pace of time, 
inore facts relative to the hiftory, nature, difpofition, conftitu- 
tion, laws, government, and general economy of the repob- 
lic of vegetables, than could, by any practicable means, be 
obtained from all America in a large portion of a century. 
Here exotics might be collected and naturalized—our wild, in- 
digenous plants tamed, and their ufeful qualities inveftigated— 
every mode of culture tried, and the bel accurately afcertain- 
ed--experiments made of whatever promifes fair in theory, or 
may lead to future difcoveries and proofs of all thofe exhibited 
to the eye, fo that no one fhould have occafion to rifk any 
thing by venturing on doubtful projects. 

“This State, it muft be confeffed, does not unfold to the 
philofophic world a much admired feature in the portrait of 
America. By what inftitutions for the furtherance of ufeful 
knowledge, or by what extraordinary efforts of our citizens 
to advance the arts of peace, truly patriotic, have we diftin- 

ifhed ourfelves? A univerfity, colleges and academies, we 
fave; itis true. They ferve to fave us from the fhame of 
not following the fathion of nations. Nothing extraordinary 
can be placed to our credit on their account. What more 
have we to boaft of? How few of our learned charaters ftep 
afide, for a moment, from their profeffional employments, 
to fhow themfelves interefted in diffufing a tafte for ufeful 
philofophy and works of ingenuity !” 

A fecond communication, by the fame hand, is on the me- 
thods of introducing heat into rooms and preventing its efcape. 
This is the piece which is inferted at large in our vol. iii. p. 
229; and to'this we refer. 

A third contributor of materials for this volume is Ezra 
L’ Hommedieu, the Vice-Prefident of the fociety. His effays 
are on the following fubjefts: 1. Obfervations on the fmut 
of wheat, and the means of preventing it. This is principally 
an extract from Young’s Annals, vol. x. p. 231; where it is 
ftated, that arfenic, alkaline ley of web tulbics and lime- 
water, were the beft preventatives of that difeaie. 2. On pre- 
ferving mildewed wheat from injury—from Marfhall’s Glou- 
cefterthire, vol ii. p. 543 where it is recommended to cut 


the crop as fvon as it is {truck by mildew, upon the principle 
that the fap or nutriment which is in the ftalks of the wheat 
that is cut unripe, circulates to the ear, and fills the grain in 
the fame manner it would have done had the ftems remained 
upon their roots. 3. The method of curing difeafes of fruit- 
trees, cc. This is merely a defcription of the receipt of Mr. 
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Forfyth, of Kenfington; confifting of one buthel of freth 
cow-dung, haifa bufhel of lime-rubbith of old buildings, half 
a duthel of wood-athes, and one fixteenth of a bufhel of 
pit or river fand, mixed together, and applied as a plafter. 
4. Obfervations on the growth and nourifhment of plants, by 
Mr. L7H, himfelf; wherein he adopts the opinion that air and 
water conftitute the nutritive ingredients of plants. 5. On 
improving the breed of horned cattle, fheep and hogs. Mr. 
LH. thinks the changing and croffing the breed of thefe animals 
a matter of great importance in hufbandr , to prevent dwind- 
ling and degeneracy of the ftock ; and illuftrates his doctrine 
by the experiments of Mr. Eaton and Mr. Clift, in New- 
York, and by extraéts from the publifhed fales by Englith 
farmers. 6. Method of diftilling ardent fpirit from potatoes, 
with obfervations—from the fourth volume of the Bath papers. 
The object is to fhow that feventy-two pounds of potatoes 
will afford five quarts of brandy, and, of courfe, that one 
hundred pounds, which Mr. L’H. fuppofes will amount to about 
two buthels, will make feven quarts, and be worth feven 
fhillings. Whence he is led to afk, ‘* Whether it would not 
be much for the intereft of our new country to make brand 
from potatoes rather than from wheat or rye, which are fo 
much wanted by the new fettlers, and will bear tranfportation 
to market, to enable the farmer to preferve the neceffaries he 
wants? and whether it would not be better for our o/d fettled 
country to make their fpirits from pptatoes rather than from 
apples, which would afford cyder, which is more wholefome 
and palatable than the fpirits made from that fruit?” = + 

We likewife obferve feveral papers under the fignature of 
Samuel L. Mitchill. They are as follow: viz. 1. Obferva- 
tions on canker-worms, a fpecies of phalzna exceedingly in- 
jurious to orchards of apple-trees. ‘The object of the writer 
is to fhow that the male only of this fpecies of infeét has 
wings, but that the female is apterous, and can only creep; 
that fhe afcends the trunk of the wee from the ground, as 
early in the fpring as the 25th of March, and depofits her 
eggs upon the nafcent leaves; and that the way to prevent 
their ravages would be to impede their progrefs as they crawl 
up to the branches. 2. On the providential or white-knobbed 
clover. This is a note, accompanying fome clover feeds, re- 
ceived from England under that name, faid to be a new fpe- 
cies of trefoil. The trials made with it have not, that we 
have Jearned, fhown that any adyantage arifes from the cul- 
tivation of it. 3. A fketch of the mineralogy of the State of 
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New-York. This is an abftra& of the report which the 
Commiffioner prefented to the Society, after having made a 
tour, purfuant to their appointment, in 1796. The particu- 
lars of this may be much more completely and corre&tly feen 
in our vol. i. p. 293 and p. 445 firft edit. and yol. iii. p. 325. 

There are feveral other papers in this volume: as, 1. An 
account of fome of the natural produdtions of the weftern parts 
of the State, by John W, Warkins. 2. On the effects of 
ever-green trees in augmenting the coldnefs of climates, by 
Noah Webfter, jun. 3. On the cultivation of the poppy- 
plant for opium, and of palma chrifti for caftor-oil, by Sha- 
drach Ricketfon. 4. On the effeéts of nitre and falt-petre in 
promoting the growth of corn and wheat, by Robert John- 
fon. This writer’s direCtions are thus expreffed : 

“<‘Take three ounces of falt-petre, bruife it fine, and dif- 
folve it in as much foft or brook water as will immerfe one 
half buthel of corn, to which add one pint of ftrong ley ; 
fteep the corn in this liquor, before planting, twenty Biar. 
then fpread it on a dry door about five or fix hours, when it 
will be fit to plant. I make no doubt but this treatment would 
be ufetul to feed wheat or other grain, and fhall here relate 
an experiment I made about two years paft. Late in the fall, 
a neighbour of mine being at my houfe, was lamenting that 
he had met with fome embarraffment that had prevented him 
from fowing part of his crop of wheat in proper time: I 
told him, if he would follow my directions, I would engage 
the wheat he would now fow would be as forward in growth 
as What he had fown a fortnight paft. He promifed to 
follow whatever I would prefcribe; and I gave him as much 
falt-petre as was fufficient for what wheat he had to fow, en- 
joining him, at the fame time, to give me an accurate ac- 
count of the fuccefs of his crop. About the time his wheat 
was fit to reap, he came and told me the wheat he had 
fown by my directions was on the fame kind of ground his 
other wheat was fowed on—that it was fooner ripe—that it 
grew four inches longer than what he had fown early, and 
was at leaft 25 per cent. better.” 

5. Obfervations on marle, by the fame. He informs the 
fociety, that in Effex and Suffex counties, in New-Jerfey, 
there are good beds of marle, and that he is confident it may 
be found, in great abundance, in New-York. 6. An expe- 
rimental effay on the properties of the gallium tinctorum, and 
its ufe in the art of dying, by Profeflor Woodhoufe. 7. De- 
{cription of a new-invented fire-place, by John Stevens 
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Brown's Treatife on the Yellow Fever. 6r 


The book alfo contains the report of a committee appointed 
to report a plan for the prefervation and propagation of trees ; 
as wood for timber and fuel are becoming fo alarm Bly 
fearce; and a part of the reprefentation made to the Legifla- 
ture, on the beft mode of falting and preparing beef for ex- 
portation, being the ground-work of the a& relative to this 
fubje&t, paffed during the feffion of 1799. 





Art. IV. 4 Treatife on the Nature, Origin and Progrefs 
of the Yellow Fever, with Obfervations on its Treatment; 
comprizing an*Account of the Difcafe in feveral of the 
Capitals of the United States; but more particularly as 
it has prevailed in Bafion. By Samuel Brown, AZ. B. 
Bofton. Manning and Loring. 8vo. pp. 112. 1800. 


N perufing this Treatife, we find it is a prize-differta- 
tion, the Fubject of which was propofed by the Humane 
Society of Bofton, and which we announced in our vol. iii. 
p- 413. That town, in common with all the other principal 
fea-ports of the United States, has been feverely vifited, of late, 
by peftilential difeafes; and it gratifies us to obferve, that its 
public-fpirited inhabitants have not been idle f{peétators and 
fufferers of this calamity. The medical gentlemen of Bofton 
have ably co-operated with their brethren in other parts of our 
country, in the inveftigation of this fubje&.- In that town 
we are happy to recognize feveral diftinguifhed phyficians, 
who have not only meritorioufly exerted themfelves in this in- 
quiry, but whofe whole cdiarahier does honour to their coun- 
try and to their profeffion. 

To the author of this Treatife, already favourably known 
to our readers by his attention to this fubje&t (fee our vol. ii. 
p- 390, firft edit.), was adjudged, after careful deliberation, 
the premium of the Humane Society. The firft part of the 

rformance is chiefly devoted to the hiftory of the difeafe, as 
it prevailed in Bofton in thefummer and autumn of 1798. The 
Jeading facts on this point were ftated in the paper juft referred 


. to, and do not materially differ from fuch as have occurred in 


other places. 
In tracing the caufes of peftilential difeafes, our author re- 
yiews many of the more prominent facts concerning the ope- 
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ration of marfh exhalations and human effluvia. For this pur- 
pore he ftates inftances of the occurrence of fuch difeafes in 
ome of the moft baneful climates in the world, where the re- 
lations of caufe and effect are fo evident and pointed as to pre- 
clude all doubt on the {core of origin and locality. As to the 
conttitution of this peftilential principle, he fets forth, and is 
inclined to adopt, the opinion of Dr. Mitchill, that it is formed 
by the different modifications of feptic (azotic) and oxygenous 
matters evolved and chemically combined in the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable fubftances. Conformably to th:s doétrine 
of the noxioufnefs of the acid of putrefaction, he mentions the 
falubrious properties of alkaline and calcareous fubftances, and 
of all the neutral falts whofe alkaline bafes may be feized by 
this ftronger acid, : 

The treatment of this difeafe in Bofton did not materially 
differ from that adopted in moft other places. It is thus de- 
{cribed, in general terms, by our author: 

** The method of cure generally advifed and purfued by the 
phyficians here, was concifely this:—On the commencement 
of the difeafe, or in the firft paroxyfm, when there is great 
heat and ‘convulfed motion of «he heart and veffels, evacuate 
thoroughly and univerfally, by mercurial cathartics, by dia- 
phoretis, and by blood-letting: all thefe, with poultices, fo- 
mentations, pediluvium, bathing (cold and warm), bliftering, 
enemas, &c. in fuch extent, variety, and continuance of ap- 
plication, as circumftances require. After one or two ef- 
fe€tual cathartic evacuations, give mercurial pills, of one, two, 
or three grains, every one, two, or three hours, as fymptoms 
fhall indicate. Move the bowels with fomething catharuc, 
every, or every other day, Drinks—fubacid, diluent, emol- 
lient. Continue thus all arterial commotion and heat fub- 
fide, fecretions and excretions are in fome meafure reftored, 
and the figns of returning health appear: then ufe reftora- 
tives, viz. wine, bark, &c. Food—light and eafy to the 
ftomach, but generous and gently ftimulating; in {mall quan- 
tities, and often.” 

_ Among preventative means, the author enumerates moft of 
thofe regulations of police which have’ been fo often urged, 
and fo commonly neglected, or inadequately executed, in Ame- 
rican cities. Thefe fuggeftions are of great importance, and 
deferve to be reiterated on every proper occation. But it is to 
be feared that a much longer lapfe of time, and more accumu- 
Jated experience of the ravages of fuch difeafes, will be nece{- 
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fary to induce our countrymen to adopt efficacious means of 


combating the effects arifing from the infelicities of our climate, 
and from thofe peculiar local circumftances in which we efpe- 
cially differ from the regions of northern and weftern Europe. 
This is one of the many points in which the citizens of the 
United States are unwilling to detach themfelves from tranfat- 
lantic habits and prepoffeflions, and to conform to that fyftem 
of duty and intereft which nature and reafon combine to im- 
pofe.—The other direétions which are given by our author con- 
cerning diet, and particularly the moderate ufe of animal food, as 
well as of diftilled and fermented liquors, concerning perfonal 
cleanlinefs, drefs, the regulations of exercife and labour, go- 
vernment of the paffions, the avoiding of expofure to cold, 
night air. &c. &c. and likewife the preferving regularity of 
the inteftinal diicharges, are all fo judicious and proper that 
we are confident they will be adopted by every reader. 


Dr. Brown denies that yellow fever is originated or propa-_ 


gated by any fpecific contagion. After exhibiting many ftrong 
examples and authorities in fupport of this opinion, he pro= 
ceeds thus: 

‘“‘ The faéts and confiderations already adduced, feparate 
from what might be further-obferved, fhow, fufficiently clearly, 
that thofe only are rightly denominated contagious difeaies 
which invade the conftitution only once ; which aét, with al- 
moft equal effect, upon every variety of conftitution, and 
temperament of body ; which always bear the fame type, and 
are invariable in their chara¢teriftic {ymptoms; and which are 
not changed, in thefe refpects, by climate, or by any variety 
of atmofphere: but thofe difeafes which are either fporadic or 
epidemic, according to the quantity and degree of heat, cold 
and moifture, or which vary with the ftates and conditions of 
the atmofpheric elements; which are confined to particular 
complexions, conftitutions and climates ; which are capable of 
every degree of variation in type and fymptom, from the 
mildeft form up to the higheft degree of malignancy; which 
invade the con({titution an indefinite number of times, and with 
the greater malignity the ofener it has been attacked, are no¢ 
{pecifically contagious; they may be called infectious, if by 
infeétion we underftand the efflavia of putrefcent fubftances, 
elevated by heat, and then denominated the gafeous oxyd of 
azote; or, combined with oxygen, forming feptic acid gafes. 
Inafmuch as thefe materials, thus produced, and diffuled in 
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fuch a depravity as to give rife to putrid difeafes, either {po~ 
radie or epidemic; according to the locality or more general 
extent of the peftilential atmofphere, it is accurate to fay 
that fuch difeafes depend upon certain ftates or certain vicit- 
fitudes of the atmofphere, together with fuch other caufes as 
produce debility in the. conftitution. 

** The beneficial confequences which would refult from a 
full and an implicit adoption of the doctrine above advanced, 
are numerous and important. In general, we fhould no longer 
find men waiting their time and ingenuity in infifting upon an 
ideal being, a /omething and a nothing, as the fource of epi- 
demic difeafe, and in tracing it from city to city, from conti- 
nent to continent; which, when traced to where they choo/e 
to find it, will not allow it to be any thing obvious to the 
fenfes—cannot be known by any chemical teft—is ‘ imper- 
ceptible,’ &c. 8c. On the contrary, we fhould fee that the 
fource of mifchief might be among ourfelves, and is the off- 
{pring, however monftrous, of our own vices; by thefe it is 
nurtured ; the parentage and filiation is [are] wholly ours. We 
fhould be convinced, that there is not a city or town, in any 
climate, fea-port or inland, houfe or habitation in either, 
wherein malignant difeafes may not originate. The regula- 
tions neceffary to cleanlinefs, in doors and out, would be un- 
remittingly attended to; and any thing that might tend to de- 
ftroy the healthy temperament of the atmofphere, either gene- 
rally or locally, would be immediately profcribed, by thofe 
vefted with adequate authority.” 

We cannot conclude without expreffing approbation of the 
difpofal of the patronage and premium of the Humane Societ 
of Bofton, on this occafion, as worthy of an enlightened and 


- patriotic affociation; and we recommend the perufal of the 


pamphlet to all who are defirous to fee a brief and compact 
exhibition of fome of the more important faéts and authori- 
ties concerning this fubject. The author difplays the features 
of an inguifitive and difcriminating mind. We hope he will 
continue to employ his refearches in a courfe where fo many 
interefting things are ftill to be learned, and where fo many 
incentives are found to urge the purfuit. 
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Art. V. TranfaGions of the American Philsfophical So- 
ciety, held at Philadelphia, for ene ufeful Knows 
ledge. Vol.iv. Philadelphia. Dobfon. 4to. pp. $31. 


1799- 


HIS volume press to the public a continuation of the 
labours of the oldeft affociation for promoting fcience 
in the new world. Founded principally by the enterprife, 
exertions and influence of Dr. Franklin, this Society has 
preferved, from the period of inftitution to the prefent mo- 
ment, much of that zeal for the advancement of praétical and 
fubftantial inquiries, as well as of found learning in general, 
which diftinguifhed the charaCter of that illuftrious citizen. 
The efforts fince made, in fome of the other States, to pro- 
mote the fame objects, may, perhaps, in part, be juftly afcribed 
to the excitement and emulation originally infpired by the re- 
putation and fuccefs which have invariably attended the ca- 
reer of the Philofophical Society at Philadelphia. 

This ample volume contains feventy-fix communications on 
a great variety of fubjeéts. “Though we have not confined our 
work to objects merely medical, nor even always to difcuffions 
ufually fuppofed to bear relation to medical objects, we defign, 
in the review of this volume, as its contents are fo numerous 
as well as multifarious, to purfue a more reftriéted courfe, 
and to examine fuch papers only as claim the notice of pro- 
feffional readers. 

The firft paper confifts of experiments and obfervations 
relating to the analyfis of atmofpherical air, by the Rev. 
Dr. Prieftley. Two pofitions are attempted to be experi- 
mentally eftablifhed in this paper: firft, that, in what he calls 
the phlogiftication of atmofpherical air, there is not merely 
an abforption of one portion of it, to wit, the oxygenous por- 
tion, but that the phlogifticating material emits a fomewhat 
which may be proper!y called phlogifton, or the principle of 
inflammability: and, fecondly, that the bafis of phlogifticated 
air, or azote, is compofed of phlogifton and dephlogifticated 
air, and is not a fimple fubftance, as the antiphlogiftians con- 
tend to be the cafe in the prefent ftate of chemical know- 


ledge. 

In order to fupport the former of thefe pofitions, Dr. P. ad- 
duces the experiment of phlogifticating air by a mixture of 
iron filings and fulphur with a little water. flere hydroger 
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gas, or fulphurated hydrogen gas, will be extricated. There 
is no’ doubt that iron, in the ftate in which 7 is commonly pre- 
fented' to us, contains hydrogen; it contains carbon alfo, more 
apesially caft-iron, in which the quantity of carbon ts can- 
fiderable: of confequence, the antiphlogiftians, in maintaining 
that iron’ and zinc are fimple fubftances, undoubtedly run into 
error,—-Dr. P. made another fet of experiments with ¢alciaed 
black bones, by heating them ir air ‘confined over water, by 
means of a burning lens, tii they became white. Thefe 
bones gained no addition of weight; the air Was diminifhed, 
and the remainder of it was completely phlogifticated. But 
it is furely not difficult to explain this on antiphlogiftic princi-~ 
ples. The pure air, by combining with the carbonic matter 
of the black bones, formed fixed air, which was abforbed by 
the water; while the whitened bones, by the abforption of 
water, and, perhaps, of fome portion of the pure air, res 
ceived a compenfation for the weight loft by parting with 
their carbon. This feems to be proved by Dr. P.’s own ac-~ 
knowledgment, that ** when thefe bones are heated over limes 
water, there is a copious precipitation of the lime.”” The Dr. 
alfo admits, that ‘ in thefe experiments with bones there is 
fometimes a fmall lofs of weight.” Similar refults. were ob-~ 
ferved from experimenis made with fmall polifhed /ee/ needles > 
for when they were heated fo as only to become blue, and 
were not melted, they gained little, if any, weight, and di- 
minifhed the air nearly in the fame proportion as the black 
bones, leaving the remainder almoft completely phlogifticated. 
The only way in which we ean account for thefe experiments, 
is by fuppoting the fteel to have been only flightly oxydated, 
and the remainder of the pure air, with the hydrogen of . the 
fteel, to have formed water. 
To eftablith his fecond pofition, that phlogifticated air, or 
azote, is not a fimple fubftance. but confifts of phlogifton 
and dephlogifticated air, Dr. P. brings forward feveral expe- 
riments. He mentions a fact related by M. Metherie, that 
after a mixture of dephlogifticated and inflammable airs had 
been kept a long time, the mixture was found to contain a 
confiderable portion of phlogifticated air. Dr. P. found, him- 
felf, that thefe two kinds of air unite completely by being 
confined fome time together in a moift bladder. But the in- 
ference of union, in this cafe, feems not to be abiolutely le- 
guimate, when we recollect the experiment, made a long time 
ago by our author, to prove that dephlogifticated air may readily 
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pervade the coats of a moift bladder. Another argument in 
favour of the union of dephlogifticated and inflammable airs, 
in forming philogifticated air, is drawn by Dr. P. from the 
experiment of producing the latter by expofing inflammable 
air to a furface of rufted iron, which is known to become fo 
by imbibing pure air. In the courfe of this experiment, the 
iron, from being red, became of a very dark colour. It feems to 
us to be a more probable fuppofition, that the bafe of inflamma- 
ble air, which we admit to enter into the ordinary conftitu- 
tion of iron, was, in this cafe, gradually abforbed by the iron, 
and that the remaining phlogifticated air was the refult of 
azotic matter which had been entangled in the raft, or of the 
fame matter introduced by the accidertal and almoft unavoid- 
able impurity of the inflammable air. 

The fecond paper, which alfo comes from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Prieftley, is entitled, Farther experiments relating 
éo the generation of air from water. 

Having, in a former publication, delivered an acoount of 
fome experiments made to prove that air may be produced from 
the fame water, by means of heat and the Torricellian va- 
cuum, without any perceivable limit, the learned author, in 
this communication, ftates the refult of farther experiments, 
to throw light on the fubje&t. He had not obtained from 
water, in the former fet of experiments, any other kind of air 
than fuch as was, in a greater or lefs degree, purer than that 
of the atmofphere; and, therefore, he fuppofed that this might 
have been the fource of all atmofpheric air. But he has 
‘‘fince found, that though the firft quantity of air that is ex- 
pelled from water is much purer than that of the atmofphere, 
the next is lefs pure, and, at laft, is wholly phlogifticated.” 
It may be inferred from this fat, according to the opinion 
of our author, “ either that the air produced from water is 
not that which had been imbibed from the atmofphere; or 
that, though it imbibes moft readily that which is pureft, it 
retains, with the greateft ob{tinacy, that which is leaft pure, 
which is analogous to other chemical affinities.” With the 
view of carrying the experiments on this fubject as far as 
poffible, Dr. P. endeavoured to convert the whole of a {mall 
quantity of water into air,“but without effect. 

After the experiments thus made with water, our author 
proceeded to make fimilar ones with {pirit of wine; and found 
that inflammable air is produced, without any limitation, as 
far as he could difcover, from repetition of the procefs, 
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Dr. P. concludes his account of thefe experiments with the 
following obfervations: »‘* The only objetion that, after giv- 
ing much attention to the fubje&t, I think, can be made to 
the conclufion that I firft drew from thefe experiments, viz. 
that air is actually produced from water, is the ry 4 {mall 

t 


quantity that is produced in proportion to the bulk of the wa- 
ter, after the air naturally contained in it is wholly expelled. 
But if it fhall appear, after a long courfe of time, that this 
{mall production of air, from the ferna water, is conftant and 
equable, I do not fee how the conclufion, extraordinary as it 
may be thought, can be difputed. This air being wholly ph/o- 
Zifticated, is a fufficient proof that the air fo produced is 
not abforbed from the atmofphere in the courfe of the pro- 
cefs: for then it would have been dephlogifticated, or, at leaft, 
purer than that of the atmofphere, which water always feizes 
upon in preference to that which is impure.” 

Dr. P’s diftinguifhed accuracy in condu€ting experiments 
{carcely allows the fuppofition of any material error from that 
fource. And if we take his faéts for granted, we cannot fatis- 
factorily reconcile them to the conftitution of water affigned 
by the antiphlogiftic theory. 


(To be continued.) 
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DOMESTIC. 


WATER-WORKS IN THECITY OF NEW-YORK. 


Be bee Manhattan Company, incorporated by an act of 
the Legiflature, paffed April 2, 1799, for the purpofe 
ot iupplying the city of New-York with pure and wholefome 
water, have already made great progrefs in that excellent 
work. The water, which is of a good quality, is raifed, by 
means of forcing-pumps and the ftrength of horfes, from a 
well on the fide-hill in the rear of the debtor’s prifon. From 
the refervoir in its neighbourhood, which is on a high and 
commanding piece of ground, the water is conducted through 
bored pine logs to the different parts of the town. Alre 
the principal {treets are furnifhed with thefe aqueducts, which 
are laid about three feet below the pavement. Private houfes 
are fupplied with the water by a {mall leaden pipe, reaching 
from the main conduit to their cellar or kitchen; and the ex- 
penfe, both of this and of the fupply of water by the year, is 
very moderate.—In pafhing from the refervoir to its places of 
confumption, it lofes that extreme coldnefs which renders wa- 
ter frefh drawn from deep wells dangerous to be drunk in hot 
weather, and frequently deftructive of life. We have not 
heard of an inftance of any perfon killed, or even incom- 
moded, in this way, by the Manhattan water. Befides the 
WATER, this company takes the lead in introducing caL- 
CAREOUS MATERIALS, in the form of /ime-/fone and mar- 
ble, for fome of their works; and has already fhown, that 
ftone of this quality, from Hudfon’s River, can be obtained 
as cheap as the filicious /and-/ffone and granite heretofore ge- 
nerally in ufe. 

CALCAREOUS STRATA IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 

NEW-YORK. 

Dr. J. Browne, the fuperintendant of the water-works, has 
happily afcertained, that there is, in the county of Weftchef- 
ter, near the margin of the Eaft-River or Sound, a confider- 
able ftratum of calcareous ftone, well adapted for building and 
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flagging. It extends from Morrifiana many miles to the eaft- 
ward, and is very acceffible from a number of the principal 
landings. Some of the famples of the {tone he has exhibited 
to the Manhattan Company, are of a white and granulated 
or cryftallized ftru€ture, and fufceptible of a handfome polifh. 
It is eftimated it may be brought to New-York, by a water- 
carriage not much further than Heil-Gate, upon very mode- 
rate terms. Among the means of guarding againft peftilence 
in our cities, the introdudtion of calcareous ftone is an object 
of great concern. 





CHEAP METHOD OF MANUFACTURING SULPHATE OF 
soDA (Glauber’s Salt). 

By calcining fulphate of hme (gypfum) and muriate of 
foda (common falt) together, in a brifk heat, with the ad- 
dition of clay, M. Carendeffez has tound that a double de- 
compofition takes place in the dry way. The iulphuric acid 
joins the foda to form a Glauber’s ialt, while the muriatic 
acid conneéts itfelf with the balis of gypfum into a muriate of 
lime. The cheapnefs of plafier of Paris and of /ca-falt 
feems to render this proceis economical, as from them both 
fulphuric acid and foda are very conveniently procured. And 
the clay employed to aid the dicompelisidn adds very little to 
the expenfe. 





BLEACHING OF MYRTLE-WAX. 

Travellers in Africa give us particular accounts of the tad- 
low-tree of that continent (croton febiterum). The Ame- 
rican foil produces a fhrub (myrica cerifera) whence wax can 
be derived in con{iderable quantity, without the collecting and 
elaborating powers of the bee. Dr. Jofeph Browne, of the 
city of New-York, has difcovered a method of deftroying the 
green colour of this fubftance, and of whitening it, without 
the aid of the oxygenated muriatic acid. The procefs is 
cheap and eafy, and the candles made of it burn as well as 
thofe of {fpermaceti. “The American woods afford gieat num- 
bers of thefe wax-bearing fhrubs, and the wax, -when brought 
to market, feils for fixteen cents per pound, little more than 
the fum which tallow fells for. ‘The lownets of its price pre- 
vents the exertions of the people of the country to collect the 
berries and extract their wax; in confequence of which many 
tons of this valuable natural production are annually loft. 
Should the ingenious inventor of this new proceis eftablifh a 
manufaCtory for bleaching myrtle-wax, there would be a great 
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faving to the country, and the article, when purified and refined, 
would be as fit tor plafters and ointments as for candles. 





FOSSIL COAL ON THE RIVER LEHIGH, «= | 
’ A mine, affording coal of an excelleai quality, has bee 
opened, latterly, on the waters of the rivergLehigh, in Penns 
fylvania. The place is faid to be a little north of the gap 
in the Blue Mountains. This is a fortunate difeovery, and 
it is to be hoped that futare refearches will dete& that inva- 
luable inflammable fubftance not only in Pennfylvania, but 
on the upper branches of the Sufquehannah, in New- York. 





LOCUSTS. 

The following obfervations on locufts, made, in the year 
1715, by the Rev. Andrew Sandel,* then rector of the Swedith 
church in Philadelphia, are left on the records of the faid 
church, in the Swedith language, being, in exact tranflation, 
thefe :—** In the month of May a peculiar kind of grafshoppers 
or flies, called by the Englith /ocu/?s, iffued from the earth, 
They came up every where, even on the hard roads. The 
were enabled to pierce the earth by means of a fhell that co- 
vered the whole body, even the mouth and feet. Having 
iffued from the earth, they crept out of their fhells, flew about, . 
placed themfelves every where on the trees, and made a peculiar ~ 
noife. As they were in great numbers over the whole coun- 
try, their noife was fo loud that the people could hardly hear 
the bells in the woods. ‘They ripped the bark of the trees, 
and put worms therein. Many expected that the trees would 
be dried by this; but we found, next year, that it did not 
happen. Swine and fowls fed on thefe infeéts. The Indians 
did alfo eat them, efpecially on the firft arrival,after a pre- 
vious flight roafting: from this it is probable that they are of 
the fame kind with thofe eaten by John the Baptift. They 
were of fhort continuance, dying in June.” 

Remarks. The worms mentioned were, no doubt, thofe 
white worm-like eggs which the prefent locufts depofit in 
the bark. All the other circumftances correfpond with thofe 
that now take place. - 

That the locufts were not deftructive, appears by the ac- 
count given by the fame author, on the extraordinary fertility 
of that year, in wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, and apples. 


* This is the man whom Linnzus quotes (1 Amznitat. Academ.) in his. 
hypothefis of fever, as affirming the co-exiftence of intermitting fevers and 
argillaceous foils in Pennfylvania, , 
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That year was alfo remarkably healthy among the Swedes, 
as appears from the fmall number of deaths on the funeral 
records, which included ‘a diftriét at leaft fifteen miles north, 
weft, and fouth from Philadelphia. 

A great part of the little which is recorded on the natural 
hiftory, feafons, difeafes, 8cc. in the earlier times of Pennfyl- 
vania, New-Jerfey, and the now Delaware State, we owe 
to the Swedith miffionaries. 

The Swedifh congregation in Pennfylvania, owe alfo the 
principal part of their eftate to the zeal and wifdom of the 


faid Mr. Sandel. 

NICHOLAS COLLIN, 

| Reétor of the Swedifa Churches, 
| Pennfylvania. 





— 


iii HISTORY OF THE TEA-PLANT. 


' 

i We have received from Dr. Lettfom, of London, his Na- 
| _ tural Hiftory of the Tea-Tree. It is a thin quarto, embel- 
lithed with four moft elegant reprefentations of the green and 
bohea tea-plants; and of the olea fragrans and camellia /e- 
: Janqua, which are fometimes employed to fcent the teas; all 
f coloured from nature.—The fame liberal encourager and pro- 
3 »* moter of natural knowledge has likewife fent us the third 
+ edition of his Naturalif?’s and Traveller’s Companion, a 
moderate octavo volume, full of excellent practical dire&tions 

| to the young inquirer. 


it _ AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. 

if C. D. Ebeling, Profeffor of seul 8 and Keeper of the 
1 Public Library in Hamburgh, whofe fourth volume of Ame- 
I rican Geography, in the German tongue, we mentioned in 
Med. Rep. vol. ii. p. 439, has publifhed a fifth. It is a large 
o€tavo of more than eight hundred pages, and comprehends 
/ his account of the States of Delaware and Maryland. We 
cannot difcover any diminution of the induitry and talents 
difplayed in the former parts of this laborious and interefting 
work. Convinced of the utility of communicating to Euro- 
pean writers a true ftate of things as they exift in America, 
we again exprefs our hope, that the gentlemen of the United 
States who have leifure and opportunities, will aid Mr. Ebe- 
| ling in his laudable undertaking, fo that the accounts printed 
| in the eaftern hemifphere, concerning the prefent condition 

of the weftern, may be correct and authentic. 
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CHURCHMAN’S MAGNETIC ATLAS. 


We underftand that a third edition of The Magnetic Atlas, 
with important improvements, is now preparing for the prefs, 
and propofed foon to be publithed. 

It feems this new work is much fimplified, and intended to 
fhow, by infpection, at a fingle view, the magnetic variation, 
on the different parts of the globe, for the commencement of 
the new century, fo necefflary to be known and allowed for 
by every navigator and lasel Accor: demonftrated on the 
fame projection as the former edition, with the addition of 
curve lines drawn through the different places where the va- 
riation is equal, thereby avoiding the trouble and difficulty of 
meafuring angles. ‘To render it as perfec as poffible, Mr. 
Churchman, the author, has been engaged in making obferva- 
tions of the magnetic variation at didrens places on our coaft, 
in order that the fame may be applied to the purpofe of afcer- 
taining the longitude at fea; and the recent experiments prove 
the poffibiliry of making obfervations with more accuracy 
than was apprehended, even by fome eminent navigators. 





FATAL EFFECTS OF PUTRID EFFLUVIA. % 

A gentleman from the.weftern parts of the State of New- 
York, informs that a fever appeared in the townfhip of Frank- 
lin, near the Pennfylvania line, in the month of March late 
year, which carried off thirty-eight perfons, many of whom, 
Dr. Brett, who is one of the judges of the common pleas 
court of Delaware county, in the State of New-York, and 
was the phyfician who attended them, fays, died with hamorr- 
hages and the black vomiting. He fays the other fymptoms 
of this fever agreed with the defcriptions which have been 

iven of the autumnal malignant fever of our fea-ports. The 
a gentleman informs us, that a fimilar fever appeared in 
Luzerne county, in the family of John Hawley, in June laft, 
and that five of that family died with it. After the death of 
thofe perfons a quantity of putrid potatoes were difcovered in 
the cellar of Mr. Hawley, and to the effluvia emitted by them 
the fever was afcribed. During the exiftence of this ter, 2 
fatal difeafe prevailed among the wild pigeons and fwine in 
Luzerne county. Upon examining the bodies of the pigeons 
after death, a fwelling was difcovered in their throats, fo 
great as to obftruét their Saasgers 5 In the gullets of fome 
of them beech nuts were found fticking between the ftomach 
and the mouth. 


Vol. IV. No. t. K 
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YELLOW FEVER IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 


The following Extra@ from Mr. Andrew Ellicott’s Voy- 
age down the River Ohio, in the Month of November, 
1796, is calculated to throw much Light upon the Origin 
of the Yellow Fever. 

** November 15th. 


« Arrived at Galliopolis about 11 o’clock in the morning. 
—This village is a few miles below the mouth of the Great 
Kanhaway, on the welt fide of the Ohio river, and {ituated 
on a high bank; it is inhabited by a number of miferable 
French families. Many of the inhabitants, this feafon, fell 
victims to the yellow fever. ‘The mortal cafes were generally 
attended with the black vomiting. This diforder certainly 
originated in the town, and, in all seer from the filthi- 
nefs of the inhabitants, added to an unufual quantity of ani- 
mal and vegetable putrefaction in a number of fmall ponds 
and marfhes within the village. 

«« The fever could not have been taken there from the At- 
lantic States, as my boat was the firft that defcended the 
river after the fall of the waters in the fpring: neither could 
it have been taken from New-Orleans, as there is no com- 
munication, at that feafon of the year, up the river, from the 
latter to the former of thofe places: moreover, the diftance is 
fo great, that a boat would not have time to afcend the river, 
after the diforder appeared that year in New-Orleans, before 
the winter would fet in.” 





The following Fad is communicated by Dr. Watkins, from 
his perfonal Knowledge. 


There is a village called New-Defign, about fifteen miles 
from the Miffiffippi, and twenty miles from St. Louis, con- 
taining about forty houfes and two hundred fouls. It is on 
high ground, but furrounded by ponds. In 1797 the yellow 
fever carried off fifty-feven of the inhabitants, or more than 
a fourth. No perfon had arrived at that village from any 
part of the country where this fever had prevailed, for more 
than twelve months preceding. Our informant refided in the 
village at the time; and, having feen the difeafe in Philadel- 

hia, he declares it to be the fame that prevailed at New- 
Deben: He alfo mentions an Indian village depopulated by 
the fame difeafe two or three years before. 





























Fever, with black vomiting, in the Middle Part of Penn- 
Sylvania, weft of the Sufquehannah. From a Communi- 
cation of Dr. W. Harris to Dr. Mitchill. 


‘* Fune 23, 1800. 


‘“‘ The fever which prevailed, in the autumn and winter of 
1799, in Nittany and Bald-Eagle Valley, in Mifflin county, 
Pennfylvania, proved, in a number of cafes, mortal. Bald- 
Eagle Valley, fituated about 200 miles N. N. W. of Phila- 
delphia, is low, abounding with much ftagnated water in 
ponds, which, from the drynefs of the feafon, became ver 
putrid and offenfive to the fmell. Near to thefe waters the 
fever prevailed with great malignity. It was ufhered in by 
chills, with pains in the back, limbs and head, which, in 
48 or 60 hours, carried off the patients. They difcharged 
vaft quantities of filth from the ftomach, of the confiftence 
and appearance of coffee-grounds, fo offenfive in fmell as to 
produce naufea, and even vomiting, in the attendants. The 
feces alfo had the fame appearance. In many the difeafe 
terminated by profufe difcharges of blood from the anus and 
vagina. Bleeding, in thefe cafes, appeared to afford no re- 


lief. The bark and tonics, with the liberal ufe of alkalies, 


were of the utmoft fervice.” 





CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE MATTER OF BLACK 
VOMIT. 


A memoir on the analyfis of black vomit, by Dr. Cathrall, 
was read before the American Philofophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, on Tune 20th, 1800. This is a very imterefting and 
inftru€tive paper. The experienced and intrepid author has 
given a defcription of the black vomit, has analyzed the fluids 
ejected a few hours before the commencement of black vomiting, 
and exhibited a fet of experiments on the matter of black vomit 
itfelf: to which he has added, experiments to afcertain the ef- 
feéts of black vomit on the living fyftem of man and other 
animals, and a fynopfis.of the opinions of authors concerning 
its formation and qualities. The experiments fhow that this 
fingular morbid excretion contains an acid, which is neithér 
carbonic, phofphoric, nor f/ulphuric; and, what our readers 
will hardly expect, that the black vomit may be /mel/ed, 
tafted, and fwallowed, without inducing yellow fever, or even 


: - . . . rad . . 
any ficknefs at all—fo little infection or coutagion does it feems 
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to contain! He concludes it to be an altered fecretion from 
the liver. Of thefe memorable experiments, which do great 
honour to Dr. Cathrall, we thall give a particular account in 
our next number. 


A Cafe of Tetanus cured by the Cold Bath: In a Letter 
to Dr..R. H. Archer, of Baltimore, by Dr. William 
Harris, of Pennfylvania. 


SIR, < 


In the autumn of 1799, I vifited a labourer, about thirty 
years of age, of a flender make, but healthy, who was fud- 
denly feized, whilft in bed, with fpafms in his lower extremi- 
ties, which fhortly after affeed his whole fyftem, but parti- 
cularly his ftomach, which was drawn in a hard lump, and 
protruded to a confiderable diftance. His pains were excru- 
ciating. He had a violent vomiting and purging, which 
came on an hour after feizure, and continued about two 
hours. At one time he had emprofthotonos, at another opif- 
thotonos, to the greateft degree, and fometimes complete te- 
tanus. The muicles of his face were drawn in every direc~ 
tion, and deglutition entirely impeded. His pulfe car much, 
but was generally feeble. He could affign no caufe for the 
attack. j bled him, put him in the warm bath, and ufed 
ail the remedies laid down by medical writers, but without 
any mitigation of his pains, or relief to his fpafms. 

At this time, which was twenty hours after the attack, 
when the cold fweat of death appeared to be upon him, his 
tongue had refufed its office, his eyes funk, having a glafly 
appearance, and his exit was every moment expected, it oc- 
curred to me that the cold bath might have a good effect; 
and, after confulting his friends, who readily acquiefced, I 
had him, in this ftate, carried in a blanket to a torge dam 
which was at hand, and plunged in. He was then infenfible. 
His fpafms immediately abated, and, in twenty minutes, to- 
tally ceafed. The debility induced by mufcular exertion was 
fuch that it required feveral days before he could be removed ; 
after which he rapidly recovered, and is at this time perfectly 
well. 

This was a complete tetanus; and, I think, tetanus from 
wounds, &c. would yield to the fame mode of treatment. 


Belle-Font, Fune 12, 1800. 
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CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

Died at Scarborough, on the 20th of June, of canine mad- 
nefs, a fon of Mr. Enoch Berry, aged ten years. ‘This boy 
was bitten in April laft by a cat, which, at the time, was 
fuppofed to be affected with canine madnefs, and was im- 
mediately killed on that account.—The wound was perfeCtly 
healed in a few days, and the boy was apparently well till lait 
Tuefiday, when he complained of the wounded hand’s pain- 
ing him. The fymptoms of madnefs foon after began. He 
retufed all food except apples, which he bit at and ate without 
touching them with his hands. Water was then offered him, 
and the phyiician ordered it poured out before him; but he 
turned from it with difguft, and was greatly agitated when he 
faw it. He tried to bite every thing which came in his way, 
and once faftened his teeth on his father’s arm, took out a 
piece of the fleeve of his coat and fhirt, but fortunately did 
not touch the flefh. He had his fenfes perfe€tly at intervals, 
knew his friends, but was all the time in the greateft agonies. 
There were no great variations in the fymptoms, excepting 
that they grew ftronger, and his horror became more extreme 
until i'riday evening, when he expired in the moft excruciat~ 
ing tortures. 





TREATMENT OF LOCKED-JAW BY ELECTRICITY. 

Dr. Samuel Perry, of New-Bedford, has communicated 
to the public the fuccefsful refult of two experiments, in cur- 
ing the locked-jaw by means of electricity. Previous to the 
application of the electrical fluid, recourle had been had to 
bleeding, cathartics, anufpafmodics, the warm bath, and opium 
applied internally and externally, without the lea{t effect in 
either cafe. But a fmall receiver being filled, and difcharged 
through the jaws of the perfons affected, they flew open in- 
ftantaneoufly. In one cafe the complaint was entirely re- 
moved by three fhocks, in the other by an occafional fhock 
for a few days. Both the patients were ftrong and healthy 
perfons, the one a man and the other a wofhan, and the 
mode of treating them had been fimilar. 





‘INFORMATION FOR AMERICAN BOTANISTS. 
Profeffor Wildenow, of Berlin, in a letter to Dr. Mitchill, 
of March 1, 1800, offers to exchange the /eeds and dried 
inl of Europe for thofe of America. To the botanifts of 


nited States, an overture of this kind, from a perfon of 
“much reputation and experience, promifes numerous ad- 
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vantages. This learned gentleman is now engaged in editing 
a new edition of Linné’s Species Plantarum, to include the 


newly-difcovered plants. 





MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY OF JENA. 

The Mineralogical Society of Jena, in Saxony, have lately 
elected an inhabitant of New-York, Mr. Charles Lofs, a 
member of their affociation. Its pretident is the Count Von 
Seck, and its dire€tor Profeffor Lenz. The number of mem- 
bers, in its catalogue, is two hundred and feventy-five. 





MEDICAL COMMENCEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA. 

At the medical commencement, held in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the 31ft of May, 1800, the Univertity of Pennfyiva- 
nia conferred the degree of Doétor of Medicine on ten candi- 
dates. Their names, with the titles of their inaugural dif- 
fertations, were as follow: to wit, 

Jofeph Trent, of Richmond, in Virginia—An Inquiry into 
the Effects of Light in Refpiration. 

Robert Berkeley, of Virginia—An Inquiry into the Modus 
Operandi of that Clafs of Medicines called Sedatives. 

Edward Darrell Smith, of Charlefton, South-Carolina—An 
Attempt to prove that certain Subftances are conveyed, un- 
changed, into the Circulation; or, if changed, that they are 
recompofed, and regain their active Properties. 

James Agnew, of Princeton, New-Jerfey—On Perfpira- 
tion. 

John Parker Gough, of Charlefton, South-Carolina—Ef- 
fay on Cantharides. 

Alexander May, of Pennfylvania—On the Unity of Difeafe, 
as oppofed to Nofology. 

John Baptifte Clement Rouffeau, of Hifpaniola—On Ab- 
forption. 

Jofeph Glover, of Charlefton, South-Carolina—An At- 
tempt to prove that Digeftion in Man depends on the united 
Caufes of Solution and Fermentation. . 

John Moore, of Pennfylvania—On Digitalis Purpurea, or 
Fox-Glove. 

Frederick Seip, of Philadelphia—On Cataract. 





MEDICAL LECTURES IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

The annual courfes of medical leétures in Columbi I. 

lege, and in the New-York Hofpital, will commenee@pmas 
uiual, on the fecond Monday of November. 
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COW- POX. 

Dr. Pearfon, of London, has obligingly tranfmitted, in a letter 
to Dr. Miller, another thread impregnated with the matter of the 
vaccine pock, for the purpofe of making trial of this fubftitute 
for the finall-pox in the United States. Dr. Pearfon alfo com- 
municates the oe articles of intelligence: 


Mr. Carlifle’s difcovery of the fingular arterial ftructure 
of te tardigradus animals, or floth. 

2. Herfchel’s bedutiful experiments on the diflinétion be- 
tween folar light and folar heat, and terreftrial héat and ter- 
reftrial light. 

. Mr. Howard’s fulminating mercury. 

4. The ufe of plafter of Paris three parts, and one part of 
ftarch or flour, made into patte, to be ufed in calico-printing, 
book-binding, &c. inftead of commen ftarch. 

5. The ufe of muriate of lime with ice, by the confec- 
tioners,; to produce much firmer and colder frozen cream than 
with common falt and ice. 

6. Citric acid is now manufactured, in a concrete flate, by 
Coxwell, and is as cheap as acid of tartar. 

> Carbonate of vegetable alkali is now manufactured in 
a cryftallized ftate, and it is permanent in the air becaufe it is 
alkali faturated with carbone acid. 

8. Volta’s galvanic battery, by which fhocks can be given, 
and even water be decompounded. 

In a letter to Dr. Hofack, communicated to Dr. Miller, Dr. 
Pearfon more particularly defcribes this difcovery of Signor 
Volta as follows: 

“* Volta has demonfirated the galvanic influence by the 
following experiment:—Take a number of plates of zine 
and filver of the fame figure—fay crown pieces—place them 
alternately on one another, with wetted pafte-board between 
each, fo as to form acolumn. Then touch the bottom with 
a piece of iron or other metal well wetted, and the hand 
wetted—and the top of the column muft be touched at the 
fame time in like manner, by which you will feel a fhock of 
ele&tricity. Another proof is beautiful. Place on the fide of 
the column a tube halt an inch wide, filled with water, and 
ftopt at each end with a cork—thruft a wire through the up- 
per. cork to the middle of the tube, and another wire, in like 
manner, through the under cork, within half an inch of the 

point of the upper wire—and place the tube of water fo armed 
on the fide of the column of metal plates, to communicate by 
wire ‘with the top and bottom. Thus you will fee prefently 
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a ftream of air-bubbles rifing from the ends of the wire in 
the water, and afcending to the top, which will be found to 
be hydrogen gas, if iron be ufed, and which will be oxydated 
at the point from which the gas rifes—but if gold, or platina, 
or filver be ufed for wire, the gas will be a mixture of hydro- 
gen and oxygen gas, the water being decompounded. ‘This 
you will underftand from the nature of the metals uled.” 





BURNS AND SCALDS. 

We find fome ditference of opinion now exifts among Bri- 

tith furgeons, concerning the beft mode of treating burns and 
fealds. Mr. Earle, of London, has juft publifhed au effay upon 
this fubje&t, in which he recommends the immediate application 
of cold water, or water made colder by ice, which is to be re- 
newed as often as it becomes warm. ‘The cuticle of the 
burnt or fcalded part is not to be removed, and all ftimulant 
and oily applications are to be avoided. By thefe means, he 
afferts, the cure will be accomplifhed, without leaving {cars 
or lamenefs of the part. The fooner the ice is applied, after 
the accident has happened, the betier.—Mr. Earle’s eminent 
character will, doubtlefs, operate powerfully, with many, in 
favour of his plan of treatment. 

On the other hand, Mr. Kentith, of New-Caftle upon Tyne, 
firongly advifes the application of {pirit of turpentine to burns 
and {calds as foon as poflible ; which he thinks the beft adapted 
to promote a rapid {uppuration, and to prevent the irregular 
marks and feams commonly following other modes of treat- 
ment. Many refpectable furgeons adopt this remedy.—A cafe 
of fevere fcald is ftated by Mr. Bell, of the Britith navy, in 
which the affected parts were copioufly bathed with o/. tere- 
binth. previoully warmed by putting the phial into hot water ; 
afterwards flips of linen, {pread with ungt. cere, were applied. 
The pain was removed very f{peedily, and the patient fell afleep. 
The dreflings of ungt. cere were only continued for a fhort 
time: the affected parts were then dufted with hair-powder, 
which formed a fcab that fell off in the courfe of a few days, 
leaving the {kin underneath perfectly found. 





DIGITALIS PURPUREA, 

Tt appears, by the late medical publications in Great-Britain, 
that the inquiries concerning the powers and effects of digita- 
lis iu pulmonary confumption, and in many other difeafes, 
continue to be profecuted with great zeal in that ifland. Though 
unanimity is far from prevailing, almoft all praCtitioners al- 
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low that it is one of the. moft aétive of medicinal agents, and 
that the. cautious ufe of it may be fafely adopted. So many 
inftances of its complete efficacy in the earl Gage of con- 
fumption are adduced, and fuch proof, likewif , of its alleviat- 
ing, for a time, the diftrefsful fymptoms incident to the laft 
and fatal ftage, that we fhould hold ourfelves culpable in neg- 
le&ting the notice of them: It muft be confeffed, alfo, that 
examples of the deleterious qualities of digitalis are not want- 
ing; efpecially where it. is exhibited at firft in too large dofes, 
where they are advanced too rapidly, and where the ufe of it 
is continued after the appearatice of violent effects. Much 
difquifition has arifen concerning the beft mode of preparing 
this fubftance for ufe: A general preference of the recent 
herb feenis to prevail ; and the tinéture, deco@tion and infufion, 
particularly the firft, are chofen rather than the powder. The 
naufeating effects of it; inftead of being fought after as the 
fource of benefit, are avoided, by many of the experienced 
employers of it, as the harbingers of ill. The retardation of 
the pulfe is not always confidered as effential to its efficacy ; 
but the change from hard, weak and fmall, to foft, firm and 
full, is conftantly conducive to recovery. ‘Together with the 
ufe of digitalis, it is commonly enjoined to ab{tain, as far as 
poffible, from liquids, afid to take fmall quantities of folid 
animal food, at hort intervals: It is afferted that portions of 
beef, mutton or pork, not exceeding one ounce at a time, ra- 
ther under dreffed, well mafticated, and repeated about every 
two houts until fix o’clock in the evening, then difcontinuing 
the courfe, and refuming it at about eight the following 
morning, will prove, in every ftage of pulmonary confump- 
tion, more ftrengthening and falutary than the modes of nou~ 
rifiment commonly prefcribed. It has been alfo plaufibly 
propofed to confine confumptive patients to a diet of animal 
food and cream exclutively. 

It appears, alfo, that the ufe of digitalis has been fuccefs- 
fully extended to the treatment of infanity, ftrangulated hers 
nia, hydrocephalus internus, &c. 





IMMUNITY OF HOLLAND FROM THE PLAGUE. 

~The learned Dr. Blane, in a letter addreffed to Sir fohti 
Hippifley, member of the conmnittee of quarantine of the 
Turkey Company, and in anfwer to certain queries propounded 
by the Turkey Company, informs us that the Dutch, the moft 
commercial and cleanly nation in Europe, for a long time 
paft, have been fingularly carelefs of the means of exclyding. 
Vol. LV. No. t. L 
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peftilental cifeafes; and yet they have been exempt frori 
the plage fir upwards of an hundred and thirty A scp The 
were accuftothed to wmpert from the Levant, for the British 
market and theif own, cargoes of unpurified raw materials, 
partiatlarly cotton; and all this was done without contagion. 
They-havé rio kind of Jazaréitoes : they make little, if any, 
diftintion, between cléan and foul bills! and their pretenfions 
of quarantine are mere empty forms, nugatory and infufficient 
to dé(troy contagion, if contagion had adhered to their mers 
ehandize: 

See Blane’s Obfervations on the Difeafes of Seamen, 3d edit. p, 616 and 6214 
See alfo the remarks upon the means of cleanfing fhips, and thereby prevent~ 


ing the generation of peftilential poifon, in the anfwer of the general com- 
mittee of the citizens of New-York to the citizens of Philadelphia, in out 


vol. ii. p. 360 and 361, firi edit. 


—_-+-—— 


FRENCH INSTITUTE AT CAIRO. 

A tranflation of the memoirs relative to Egypt, written in 
that country, during the campaigns of Gen. Bonaparte, in 
the yeafs 1798 and 1799, by the learned and fcienufic men 
who accompanied the Freuch expedition, has been publithed 
in London by Mr. Phillips, in an o&tavo of more than fout 
hundred and fifty pages, and juft received in this city. The pieces 
are mifcellaneous. Among others we remark, in Gen. Andres 
offi’s report upon the falt-petre and gun-powder of the country, 
that the feptite of pot-ath is found ready formed i in the carth, 
on the road from New to Old Cairo; while in France they are 
ufuallvobliged to obtain the nitre with an pal. bafis, by means 
of a ley, which is afterwards converted into falt-petre by means 
ef pot-afh, imported from foreign countries, and bought at a 
high price (p. 39).—Bruant, phyfician in ordinary to the army, 
mentions, as Profper Alpinus had done before, the fore opthal- 
mia of Egypt (p. 111), and afcribes it to a concurrence of 
external and internal caufes: among the former is the feorch~ 
ing nitrous duft, which the winds are conftantly raifing in 
elouds into the atmofphere ; among the latter, as efpencttes, 
the Phytician-General obferves (p. 62) it is fymptomatic of 
diarrhazas and dyfenteries.—Berthollet, who vifited the fix 
lakes of watron or foda to the weftward of the Nile, is con- 
vinced that the mineral aikali found in them is produced by a 
decompotition of the muriate of foda, or common falt, with 
which the waters are naturally impregnated: that this decompo- 
fition is effected by the carbonate of lime, or common calca- 
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traGiion, tle muriate of foda and carbonate of lime.are chang 
ed to a muriate of lime anda carbonate of fada (p..308).-+ 
Berthollet. alfo, an a-valuable paper on eudiometry” (p. 217), 
delivers amas the qefule of his experjments, mace both at 
Caire and: Paris, that the portion of exyrenous gas. in she 
atmofphere is about the fame at body places, and shat-this.is 
fomewhat lefs than twenty-two parts in the bundred, a com> 
fiderably fmaller praportion than, smoft experimenters had +hi- 
therto. calculated..Regnauk has made an analyfis of \the 
fi:me of the Nile (p. 388), which he: finds to condif of eles 
yeu pants..of water, nine of carbon, fix of oxyd of inon,; 
four of filex, four of carbonate of magnefia, eighteen of car 
bonate of lime, and: forty-eight of alumine, in the hundred, 
It is an excellent manure.-+There is a picce, too, by Del+ 
genettes: (p. 358), on the wfe of wil in the plague, confivme 
ing its falutary operation, and fhowing, contrary to the mo 
current opimiens @ priori, that friction with « does not ob- 
Sirudt, but opex the cutaneous pores, and thereby increases 
perfpiration prodigiovily. But for further information we 
muit refer to the “bok ‘itelf. 





LETTERS FROM IRELAND. 

: Dr. William Patterion, of Londonderry, in a letter to Dr 
Miller, has been fo obliging as to enclole a printed copy of 
two letters, one from Dr. Wiliam Drennan, of Dublin, the 
other from himéelf, addreffed to Jofeph Wilfon, Eig. Ameri- 
can Coniul, om the fubje& of yellow fever. We are forty 
our limits do not allow us to re-publidh thefe Jetters in the pre- 
fent number, Thefe eftimable gentlemen certainly mamitett 
the moft benevolent withes for the deliverance of America 
from peftilential difeafes, and a warm and active fpirit of phi+ 
Janthropy. Buc they do not feem to have taken the requifite 

ins to obtain information en a fubjecét which calls fonh all 
the fervour of their zeal, and all the tendernefs of their com, 
miferation, 
. The opinions of Dr. Drennan are evidently predicated on 
the fpecefic and permanent contagiousne/s, and thofe of Dr. 
Patierfon on the importazion of the yellow fever. Thefe opi- 
tiions reciprocally depend upon ¢ach other, and, of confe- 
quence, mut flapd or fall together, Tihis is neither the pro, 
per time nor place to enter fully into duch adifouffion. if 
medical gentlemen are determined to confider a difeafe as {pe- 
cifically contagious, merely becaufe it affects many people at 
the fame time, they may find examples of fuch contagion ig 
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the intermittents of a marth, in the pneumonia and phthifis of 
winter, or in the gaftritis of a convivial circle, whofe viands 
are converted into poifon by the admixture of arfenic. It gives 
us pain to fee fuch refpe€table phyticians precipitately rufhin 

into conclufions altogether unwarranted by the premifes. If 
they read the lateft and beft performances of Britifh phyficians 
on the difeafes of the Weft-Indies, they will find that the yel- 
low fever is not a contagious diftemper.. Every merchant and 
planter in thofe iflands knows this fact. We affert that it is as 


little contagious in the United States. It only prevails within. 


certain local ranges of air contaminated by the effluvia of ani- 
mal and vegetable putrefaCtion; and, beyond thefe limits, is 
incapabie of propagation.* | Multitudes che the difeafe m our 
cities who never approach the fick, the fufpe@ted veffels, or 
any fomites {uppofed to be imbued with contagion. The only 
poffible mode of accounting for thefe cafes, is to afcribe the 
illnefs to the patient’s immertion in an atmofphere greatly viti- 
ated throughout certain definite portions. Our a 
affurds feveral authentic inftances of the fame peftilential dif- 
temper in the interior of our country, where importation was 
impoffible, and where local cireumftances completely folve the 
difficulty. Dr. Drennan’s plan of extinguifhing the difeafe 
by high artificial heat would not conattll unlefs applied to a 
whole city, which he will grant to be impraéticable; and Dr. 
Patterfon’s doétrine of importation is infufficient to explain 
the ravages of yellow fever at Galliopolis, and at Bald-Eagle 
Valley, in Pennfylvania, and at many other places. 

Thefe gentlemen feem to be furprifed that fo little has been 
attempted by public authority, and fo little accomplifhed by 
the medical profeffion in the United States. Bur to infer im- 


becility in the government, or incapacity among phyficians, - 


becaufe the havock of yellow fever has not been arrefted, is, 
in our judgment, to take a narrow view of the fubje@. The 
devaftation of peftilence forms a mournful page in the hif- 


* In afferting that the yellow fever is not contagious, let us be explicitly 
underftood. We do not deny that the excretions of the fick, in this difeafe, 
where cleanlinefs is not duly obferved, may affift, like any other kind of ani- 
mal putridity, in the formation of peftilential matter. But we contend that 
this is not more likely to happen from the effluvia of a patient in yellow fe- 
ver, than from the effluvia of one labouring under any,other fever, or from 
the putrid vapours emitted by a gangrenous ulcer, or by a heap of dead and 
putrefying animal and vegetable fubftances, under fimilar conditions of a hot, 
moift, and otherwife infalubrious atmofphere. How far this differs from 
the conftitution of fpecific contagion, fuch as that of fmall-pox and meafles, 
every reader will be able to judge, cet alae ay 
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tory of every age and nation. It is to be lamented that Ame- 
rican {kill fhould be in any degree baffled; but furely it is not 
without accumulated precedents. The energies of government, 
aided by all the wifdom of the illuftrious Sydenham and Morton, 
were infufficient to ftay the deftru€tion of the plague in London 
in 1665. All the learning, diligence and zéal of the phyficians 
of his Britannic Majefty’s forces in the Weft-Inc’es, have not 
prevented thofe iflands trots continuing to be the grave of Eu- 
ropeans, And, if we are not mifinformed, the mortality of 
fcarlatina anginofa, in fome parts of England, has lately ex- 
tended to nearly one-fourth of thofe who were attacked, uot- 
withftanding all the fplendid improvements of medical fcience 
in Great- Britain. 

While we thus freely animadvert upon the opinions of thefe 
gentlemen, we cannot forbear to repeat our high refpeét for 
their talents, as well as their motives on this occalion; and we 
fhall be extremely happy to receive their further communica- 
tions on the fubject. 








FOREIGN. 


USE OF POT-ASH IN PUERPERAL FEVERS. 


CITIZEN GUINOT, in a memoir inferted in the xxxvii. 
number of the “ Recueil Periodique de la Societé de Medecine 
de Paris,” recommends, in ftrong terms, from his own experi- 
ence, as well as that of others, the ufe of the carbonate of 
pot-ath (fixed vegetable alkali) in puerperal fevers. This 
medicine is employed as a prefervative againft the invafion of 
thefe fevers, as well as in the treatment of them, from ten to 
thirty-(ix grains in the courfe of a day. He alfo recom- 
mends the prudent ufe of ammonia for the purification of the 
air. 





USE OF POT-ASH IN FISTULA LACHRYMALITS. 


Citizen Pajot des Charmes read an effay on the effeét of al- 
kaline fubftances employed in the treatment of fiffule lachry- 
males. He was induced to report his experiments on this 
fubje&t, in confequence of his having’ obferved, that the ufe 
of a piece of linen, newly wafhed, and thus faturated with 
an alkaline ley, after feveral applications, effectually relieved 
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the fymptoms of that difeafe. This fimple method, aecond. 
ing to his experience, uniformly and pertectly removed the 
complaint. 


Sce Medical and Phyfcal Journal. 





NITROUS, NITRIC, AND OTHER ACIDS, IN SY PMILTs. 


Mr. Blair, furgeon of the Lock-Hofpital and Afylum, &e, 
in a late work, entitled * Effays on the Venereal Difeafe and 
its Concomitant AffeGtions,” &c. fecond part, delivers the fol+ 
lowing opinions concerning the poweys-of the acid remedies 
in that difeafe. 

His general inference is, that the new remedies cannot he 
relied upon for the radical cure of the fecondary fymptoms of 
fyphilis; but that the nitrous or nitric acid, given in conjunc- 
tion, or alternately with mercury, may be highly ufeful in pro- 
moting the cure. He clofes his work with the following 
conclufions : : 

1. Dyfpeptic and debilitated venereal patients, if they be not 
he€tical, alinoft certainly receive benefit from the daily ufe of 
the acids, in conjunétion, Or given alternately with mercury, 
They not only have their general ftrength and appetite improv- 
ed, but are alfo enabled to bear the proper quantity of mercury 
much better than when it is adminiftered alone. — 

2. In eryfipelatous, phagedenic, languid, fiftylous, and 
uritable ulcers, where no venereal infection exifts, and where 
mercury would probably do harm, the diluted acids are fome- 
times aftonifhingly efficacious, employed externally as well 
as internally. 

3: Old chronic pains and tumors in the bones, ligaments, 
and membranous parts, have been alleviated by the internal 
ufe of the new remedies; efpecially when thefe fymptoms 
arofe from the mal-adminiftration of mercury, | 

4. The nitric lotion is often ferviceable in cafes of excoriat- 
ed glans or prepuce, &c. accompanied with a puriform dif- 
charge, where the degree of {welling, pain, and inflammation 
is inconfiderable; but the common faturnine wath appears 
to be equally beneficial, and has the advantage of never in- 
creafing the inflammatory fymptoms. . 

5. Gonorrhcea and leucorrheea may now and then he re- 
moved by the acids, employed internally, or by injeétion; 
bot they often will produce a troublefome dyfuria, and ave 
not fo certam im arrefting thofe difcharges as the common 


means of cure. 
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6. Buboes tending to fappuration, and op pH ee 
tic glands, have fometimes been difperfed by thefe icines } 
but in this refpect likewife they are inferior to other modes 
of treatment. 

4. Although the refult of 7 own experiénce has not en- 
cou me to perfift in the ufe of M. Alyon’s “ oxygenated 
lard,’’ feveral practitioners in London have compofed an oint- 
ment (impregnated with nitrous acid) which is highly fers 
viceable in herpetic, impetiginous, and itchy eruptions. In 
fuch cafes [ have repeatedly feen good effects from the nitrie 
mixture and lotion. 

8. Moft of the local inconveniences which arife from an 
incautious ufe of mercury, fuch as ulcerated cheeks, fwelled 
tongue, fpongy gums, loofe teeth, foctid breath and profufe 
falivation, however paradoxical it may feem, have been more 
fpeedily and effectually relieved by the internal exhibition of 
the acids, than by any other medical treatment hitherto em- 
ployed; fo that, tor thefe purpofes, I now truft to them con 


 fidently, and almoft exclutively, 


. Under no circumftances of difeafe, or peculiarity of 
conftitution, has the oxygenated muriate of pot-afh appeared to 
me preferable to the acids: but, on the contrary, the latter 
have proved much more beneficial, and lefs injurious to the 
fyftem, than the former. This remark, perhaps, will hold 
equally true of the oxygen gas; refpecting which, however, 
the evidence is at prefent too defective to ground any folid con« 
clufions upon. I think, alfo, that very litle reliance can be 
placed on the nitric acid bath, except for fome cutaneous af« 
fections. 

10. I have never derived any manifeft advantage from in- 
creafing the daily quantity of the acids to more than two 
drachms; and, in common, I find one meafured drachm fut. 
ficient—either diluted in plain water, or qualified with fyrup, 
opium, or ardent fpirits. For a lotion or injection, I mix 
from twenty to fixty drops of the concentrated acid with a 
pint of pure water. 

rr. Of all the different acids, I have feen moft benefit from 
the nitrous or nitric. The latter is more palatable, though 
not more efficacious, than the former: but, in certain confti- 
tutions, none of the acids will agree; and, in fome cafes, 
efpecially where confiderable inflammation exitts, it is highly 
improper to exhibit them. When they did not fpeedily im- 
prove the appetite, and afford an increafe of vigour, 1 have 
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feldom feen any future benefit to the general health from theif 
continued exhibition. 

12. Where the “ faline anti-fyphilitics,”’ as they are called, 
have difagreed, fome of the following unpleafant confequences 
enfued: viz. violent naufea, vomiting, flatulency, cardialgia, 
eroding pains in the ftomach, diarrhoea, dyfentery, obftinate 
conftipation, heat in the bowels, conftant itching of the fkin, 
miliary eruptions, univerfal tremor, frequent cold fhivering, 
extreme giddinefs, throbbing in the head, difordered intellect, 
erethifmus, irregular palpitation of the heart, intermitting and 
quick pulfe, dy{pnoea, atdor urine, forcing pain of the uterus, 
diminifhed or fuppreffed fecretion of bile, {pitting of blood, 
hzmorrhage from the nofe, opthalmia, and phlogiftic diathefis ; 
to which may be added (in fome few examples) an injurious 
effect on the enamel of the teeth, inflamed lips, {welled cheeks, 


deep ulcers of the tongue, and copious ptyalifm. 


13. I regard the chemical explanation which has generally 
been given of the modus operandi of the new remedies, and of 
mercury in the venereal difeafe, as entirely hypothetical. But 
whatever be their refpective mode of action, their fenfible ef- 
fects are not ftritly analogous to each other: for the falivation 
now and then arifing from the free ufe of the acids, is very 
different from a mercurial ptyalifm, being unaccompanied 
with loofenefs of the teeth, fpongy gums, or foetid breath: and 
their conftitutional effets, in many particulars, feem of an 
oppofite nature from thofe which are experienced by a long 
conunued courfe of mercury. 

INOCULATION OF THE VACCINE POCK. 

The progrefs of the vaccine difeafe in Great-Britain, for 
fome time paft, has been fuch as to afford ground for the ex- 
peCtation of its univerfal adoption. An inftitution for the 
inoculation of it was founded in London, on the 2d De- 


_eember, 1799. It does not appear that the vaccine pock can 


be propagated, like the {mall-pox, by efBuvia from perfons 
labouring under it, nor indirectly from difeafed perfons, by ad- 
hering to clothes, furniture, bedding, letters, 8c. Perfons 
who have undergone the vaccine difeafe are found to be 
thereafter unfufceptible af the fame diforder; and fuch as 
have already gone through the {mall-pox are not fufceptible 
of the vaccine diforder, as was believed fome time ago. The 
flightnefs and fafety of the vaccine pock are now afcertained 
from the reports of many practitioners; and, as it docs not 
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kppedt that more than one out of 6000 has died under the new 
practice, it feems not unreafonable to infer, that the chance 
of life is, perhaps, greater during the inoculation than under the 
ordinary circumftances to which human beings are expofed. 





CURE OF OPHTHALMIA BY SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE, 

Dr. Matthew Guthrie, of St. Peterfburgh, in Ruffia, in a 
letter to Dr. Duncan, mentions the remarkable efficacy of the 
effuvia of fpirits of turpentine in the cure of an old and ob- 
ftinate cafe of ophthalmia, which had refifted all the common 
remedies. It was difcovered by accident. The patient, an 
eminent artift, whofe difeafe had arifen from a too affiduous 
employment of his eyes on minute objects, in the purfuit of his 
butinets, aggravated likewife by the painful affiftance of glaffes, 
firft obtained relief of the inflammation of his eyes by the ef- 
fluvia of this fubftance alone; and afterwards, of the remain- 
ing affection of the eye-lids, by the application of the fpirit 
itfelf. The pain and inflammauon following this application 
were extremely fevere, but foon terminated in his complete 
cure. 


Duncan’s Annals of Medicine for 1799, p- 474s 





HY DROPHOBIA. 

Dr. A. Fotlergill has lately publifhed an effay on “ The 
Nature of the Difeafe occafioned by the Bite a a Mad 
Dog,” in which there is much good fenfe and confolatory in- , 
formation.—This is one of the moft terrific and affi&ting ma- 
ladies to which human nature is fubje€t: but inquiries of this 
nature will ferve, we hope, to make it better underftood, and 
may lead to the application of an effectual remedy. Dr. F.’s 
examination is truly philofophic; and the maxim which he 
takes for his motto, Principiis obfia, fero medicina paratur, 
fhould be well confidered in the prevention of the malady at- 
tendant on the bite of a mad dog. Many curious facts are 
contained in this paper, which our limits prevent us from no- 
ticing: but the ingenious author has clearly fhown why the 
boafted medicines hitherto employed have proved ineffectual, 
and he has fuggefted a more probable method of prevention 
and cure. He confiders *“hydrophobia as a fpecies of fpaf- 
modic angina, preduced by a {pecific contagion, which ex- 
erts its influence firft on the injured part, and afterward on the 
organ of deglutition.” ‘The indications of cure he ftates to be, 
ift, to diffolve the fatal conneCtion between the injured part 


and the organ of deglutition; 2dly, to calin the violent fpafms, 
Vol. LV. No.4. 
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and foothe the nervous fyftem; and, 3dly, to fupport the 
{ftrength and invigorate the whole frame.” 

Dr. F. recommends that the part bitten fhould be fucked ; 
which method is as fafe as it is fimple. If the poifon be fup- 
pofed to have taken any effect, he advifes (in agreement with 
moft other medical men) that the part affected fhould be cut 
out, and the wound cauterized, to’ prevent the irritation being 
propagated to the throat; applying alfo a fharp blifter to the 
throat, from ear to ear. In the fecond place, he would dif- 
folve, in a pint of olive oil, half an ounce of camphor, and have 
the whole body diligently rubbed with it before a gentle fire : 
or he would plunge the patient in an entire bath of warm 
olive oil, if it could be procured, as a means of exciting a co- 
pious perfpiration: after this, in the third place, he would give 
the patient the moft nutritious aliment. 

Monthly Review, April, 1800. 
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ARTICLE I. 
PLANS FOR EXTINGUISHING PESTILENTIAL 
' FLUIDS. 
No. I. 


Excellence of Calcareous Materials for building and pav- 
ing Cities, particularly as ref{pes their Power to over- 
come the exciting Caufe of Fevers. In a Letter to the 
Hon. Ricuarp Varicx, Efg. Mayor of the City of 
New-York. 

: Eafi-Rutger’s-fireet, Fune 18, 1800. 
IR, 


CRAVE the indulgence of the Chief Magiftrate of the 

city in which I refide,. while, in a few fentences, I ftate 
fome facts which feem to me capable of conducing to the 
good of the community. . They refer to the qua/ity of the 
materials which ought to be feleéted for the conftruction of 
houfes, and for pavements of ftreets, in cities. It will, I 
doubt not, become evident to you, that of all the incombufti- 
ble fubftances of which houfes and pavements have been 
formed, calcareous earth, in the forms of /ime-/fone and mar- 
ble, is the beft. 

The wholefome operation of /ime is fo well eftablithed, 
that nobody pretends to doubt it. In buildings it anfwers twa 
purpofes; the firft as a cement, enabling the archite&t to make 
his pieces of folid materials ftick together; and the fecond as 
a neutralizer of the noxious fluids commonly produced where 
human beings dwell thick together. For the former of thefe 
purpofes it is neceffary that crude lime-ftone fhould be cal- 
cined ; for, by that operation its carbonic acid 1s driven off, and 
the remaining earth rendered fit to be flacked, and turned to 
plafter and mortar; but for the latter intention, this expofure 
to fire in a kiln is not neceffary, fince the acid of peftilence, 
by virtue of its {trong and corrofive qualities, is attra€ted by 
the earthy bafis, and overcome by it completely, without that 
proces. ' 
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A marble differs from a lime-ftone not in its internal charac- 
ters, but only in its external qualities, particularly as they af- 
fect the fight. Srri€tlv fpeaking, all marbles are lime-fiones, 
and fo, indeed, are chalks. And lime-ftoneé are dignified with 


the appellation of marbles when they receive a high polifh, and | 


poffefs a luftre and colours agreeable to the eye. In all their 
forms, lime-ftones and marbles confift chiefly of lime united to 
** carbonic acid,” called alfo ‘ fixed air.’”’ And thefe two 
fubftances commonly form rocks and ftones of great compact- 
nefs and durability. Lime-ftone, then, though it will not 
anfwer the purpofes of BEAUTY fo well as marble, is quite 
as good for the ufes of architeCture and of HEALTH. When 
intended to conftitute the chief and folid material of a building, 
it muft be ufed in its crude ftate; when wanted as a cement, 
it muft be burned. 

Crude lime-ftone and marble being thus capable of attract- 
ing and deftroying infectious fluids, it became a ferious matter 
of inguiry with me, more than a twelve-month ago, whether 
large tracts of country, underlaid by ftrata of thefe fubftances, 
were in any degree exempted from febrile diftempers? The 
immunity of fuch regions from intermittents, remittents, dy- 
fenteries, and the more malignant forms of fever, is moft re- 
markable in many parts of the earth. 

Struck with the comfortable refult of this part of the i inquiry, 
it immediately occurred to me, that if a city was built of thefe 
materials, it ought to be very healthful, as refpected the caufes 
and exiftence of fevers at leaft. | had not ruminated on the 
fubject long, before Mr. Da Cofta, an intelligent Portuguefe 
gentleman, gave me a defcription, in writing, of the city of 
Liszon, built of thefe very materials, and at once one of 
the moft na/fy and moft healthy places in Europe. 

Finding thus a great city ready built to our hands, my fpe- 
culations no more appeared in the light of a project. The 
experiment had long been made, and their truth was manifeft. 
I then recollected to have admired very much the chalky foil 
of Oxfordfhire, in England, when I was there, furrounding, 
to great extent, the city and univerfity of Oxrorp. Chalk 


is but a fofter kind of lime-ftone; and this celebrated feat of . 


learning is remarkably healthful. 

Immediately it came to my remembrance, that the hand- 
fome ftruétures with which I had been pleafed fo much at 
Batu, upon the Avon, were compofed of lime-ftone too. 
Here was another coincidence between great healthfulnefs and 
calcareous materials for buildings. 
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In the collection of mineralogy I had made for Columbia 
College, I knew there was a piece of the rock which confti- 
tutes the Somers IsLanps, and of which the houfes at Sr, 
George’s, in BERMUDAs, are compofed. _ By experiments 
made on this fpecimen I became convinced of its calcaréous 
nature. And this place is proverbial for its falubrity. 

Soon afterwards Major Imrie’s defcription of the mountain 
of GIBRALTAR fell into my hands. That difcerning officer 
calls this famous promontory ‘a mountain of marble.” [ 
procured a piece of this rock, and am fatisfied, by experi- 


ment, of its calcareous compofition. Gibraltar alfo is famed , 


for its friendfhip to the health of man. 

In fhort, having been lately on a journey to Pennfylvania, 
T obferved that EAsTon, NAZARETH, and BETHLEHEM, 
in the county of Northampton, were built of lime-ftone. 
Thefe, and particularly THE LATTER of thefe villages, after 
more than fifty years experience of the Moravian brethren, 
has a remarkable correfpondence with the places already men- 
tioned in point of health, Febrile diftempers are very rare. 

It now appears to me, the efficacy of /ime-/fone, marble and 
chalk, in their ordinary, natural, or crude forms, to prevent 
febrile difeafes by abforbing and deftroying their exciting 
caufes, is thus moft amply verified. What have the citizens 
of fuch places as New-York and Philadelphia to do but to in- 
troduce it into ufe? Fortunately for our city, the Hudfon runs 
through a lime-ftone country for miles between Poughkzepfie 
and Newburgh; and, even on this fide of the Highlands, 1t is 
found at the bafe of the Donderberg, and is plentiful at Ver- 
planck’s Point. It is fubmitted to your confideration, whe- 
ther, as it may be fo eafily procured by water-carriage, it 
would not be wifeft and beft to require the inhabitants, by 
public authority, to have their buildings made of it? And 
whether it would not be worth the while to introduce it, as 
foon as poffible, for paving fide-walks and ftreets, as well as 
for flagging cellars, alleys and yards? 

Providence has furnifhed calcareous earth with a liberality 
equal to its extenfive utlity. And, under the conviction of 
the great benefits to be derived to fociety from a plentiful 
and proper ufe of it, I have ventured to fuggeft thefe few 
confiderations to you, with the hope, that if they fhould 
feem to you worthy of that honour, they may be laid before 
the Common Council of the city, as matter for reflection. 

4 With fentiments of high refpect, 
I remain fincerely yours, 


SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
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City of New-York, fs. 


AT a Common Council held on Monday, the twenty-third 
day of June, 1809, Mr. Mayor laid before the board a letter 
he had received from Samuel Latham Mitchill, Profeffor of 
Natural Hiftory, Chemiftry and Agriculture in Columbia 
College, in which he recommends the ufe of lime-ftone in the 
erection of buildings and paving ftreets in this city, to promote 
the health thereof; which was read and contidered by the 
Board; and thereupon it was 

Refolved, That the faid letter be publifhed for the informa- 
tion of the public; and that Mr. Mayor be requefted, on be- 
half of this Board, to thank Dr. Mitchill for his zeal and at- 
tention evidenced in the communications contained in his faid 
letter; and that they will be happy to receive fuch further 
communications as he fhall think proper to offer on the fub- 
ject of the health of this city. 

Extract from the minutes, 


ROBERT BENSON, C/é. 





ARTICLE I, 
————- 
No. II. 

Methods of counteraéting the Mifchicf occafionally arifing 
Jrom the Interment of the Dead in Cities, by BARILLA 
andCuark. Ina Letter fromSamvuet L. MitcuHiy 
to JacoB DELA reap lag see E/q. Alderman and Fuf- 


tice of the Police for the City of New-York; dated July 


16, 18c0. 


Dear Sir, 

HE printed copy of your report to the Common Council, 
concerning an improved plan of PROVIDING FOR THE 
poor, | return to you, with the few remarks which occurred 
to ine fince yefterday, written on the margin. Now we are 
on the fubject of reforms, | fhall, in reply to your letter of 
the 1¢th, communicate to you a few obfervations on what I 
believe to be a defirable method of DIsPosING OF THE 


DEAD. 

The evils experienced from long-continued and frequent in- 
terment of human bodies within the precinéts of cities, have 
been fo well forefeen by the Common Council, that the dif- 
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pofal of the dead is conducted already in a much better manner 
than it ufed to be. 

In ftri€tnefs of conduct, the bodies of thofe who are dead 
ought to be carried quite out of town, and not be fuffered to 
putrefy near the habitations of the living. ‘There are, however, 
two objections, in the prefent ftate of fociety and manners 
among us, to the execution of this in its full extent. 

The firf is, the diminution of the revenue of fome of the 
religious affociations among us, by prohibiting interments near 
the places of public worfhip. It is ftated, that if the practice 
fhould be totally and fuddenly prevented, before other fources 
of income are opened, confiderable inconvenience would be 
experienced in confequence of it. 

The fecond objection arifes from the habits of thinking and 

acting, in regard to funereal matters, indulged by many “pro- 
feffors of chriftianity, that it is better to be buried in confe- 
crated land, or—within, or, at all events, near a houfe of 
public w orfhip, than any where elfe; and alfo that there is a 
fort of fociety in death, influencing families to with to lie to- 
gether, and inclining the wife to be inhumed near her hufband, 
children near their parents, and, generally, prees in the 
fame vicinity. It is conceived, the feelings of many perfons 
would be deeply affected by a regulation peremptorily forbid- 
ding their remains to be laid in the church-yard or family 
vault. 

Reforms of thefe kinds are commonly beft brought about 
by degrees; and, until the one contemplated in this cafe can 
be thoroughly effected, i: will be our duty to prevent the mif- 
chief refulting from the corruption of thofe human bodies 
which are committed to the earth in the central parts of po- 
pulous places. ‘The horrble effects of the vapours iffuing 
from thefe mafies of putrefaction, in many parts of Chriften- 
dom, are fully detailed in an inftructive litle volume, publifh- 
ed fome years ago in Paris, by Mr. Vicg. D’Azyr. 

This prevention can be effected by furrounding the body 
with ALKALINE SUBSTANCES. ‘Thofe which are entitled 
to a preference for the prefent purpofe are BARILLA and 
CHALK. 

Barilla, or the sopa of modern commerce, is the fubftance 
ufedanciently in Egypt to prepare human bodies for embalm- 
in Herodotus, the Greek hiftorian, has mentioned it as 
being employed for that purpofe. And the elder Pliny has 
written of its power to preferve dead bodies. ‘There can be 
no doubt, by a found expofitor of the fiftieth chapter of Gene- 
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fis, that the bodies, both of JacoB and his eminent fon Jo- 
SEPH, were kept fweet and harmlefs by the barilla, which, 
according to the rites of the Egyptians, the phyficians or em- 
balmers applied plentifully to every part. Thus the corpfe of 
the aged patriarch was rendered capable of being tranfported 
to the cave of Machpelah.—ThHe ru/er of Egypt, under Pha- 
raoh, being about to die, took an oath of the by-ftanders, his 
countrymen, that they {ould carry up his bones from thence. 
His death happened in the year 1635 before the Chriftian 
féra, and he was not, at that time, carried into the land of 
Canaan, to be depoficed with his father ; but, one hundred and 
forty-four years after, Mofes, on departing with the Ifraelites, 
took the bones of Jofeph with him.. And this affords a tole- 
rable proof of the antifeptic power of the barilla; for, with- 
out fuch a prefervative, they would, probably, in a much 
fhorter time, have crumbled to duft. It is well worth the 
while to examine the learned and inftructive commentary of 
CaLMET* on thefe fubjes. 

This falt is produced naturally in Egypt, and dug out of 
the earth. But it is produced artificially in Sicily and Spain, 
trom the afhes of certain plants. ‘There is great confumption 
of it in the manufactories of foap and glafs, for which pur- 
pofes it is preferable to pot-afh. Barilla, or foda, is better 
than pot-ath to preferve bodies from decay, and, at the fame 
time, to render them innoxious. Pot- af attracts moifture 
from the air, and runs to a liquid; /oda parts with its water 
very readily, and turns toa powder. ‘The former is highly 
corre ve; the /atter very feebly cauftic. Hence the fuperior 
excellence of foda ; for while it refifts the humidity of the at- 
mo/ here, it attraéts the acid of putrefaCtion, and thus guards 


* On le met (le corps) dans le fel (le aitre des anciens au la foude) pen- 
dant environ quarante jours, &c.—+they put the body in natron, or foda, for 
about forty days, after which they wrap it in bandages with myrrh, gum, F¢.— 
Ceux qui n’ont pas le moyen de faire cette depenfe fe contentent de ferin- 
guer dans les inteftins du mort, par le fondement, une liqueur tireé du cedre, 
et l’y laiffant, enferment les corps dans le fel du nitre. Ce fel a la vertu de 
deffeicher les chairs folides, et de les exempter de la pourriture, &c.—If the 
perfons are too poor to go to any confiderable expenfe, the embalmers cleanfe 
the inteftines by fyringing, and put the body afterwards in foda, for feventy 
days, to dry it; and this is the fubftitute for the more coftly mode of embalm- 
ing. CatMetT, Commentaire Litteral fur la Genéfe, ch. L. p. 839.—Why have 
mot phyficians and philofophers difcerned that foda, which is fo wonderfully 
preventative of putrefaction and its confequences in the cafes related, could 
aniwer jult as good a purpofe in preventing the bad effects of corrupted 
beef, mutton, pork and fith, in barrels, in the holds of fhips, and in the 
ftomach and inteftines of men? 
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the body from fpeedy decay, while it keeps it from degenerat- 
ing to ftench and poifon, At the fame time it difcharges its 
carbonic acid or fixed air. 

On account of the plenty of pot-afh and pearl-afh in the 
American market, barilla is rarely brought to New-York. 
lt, at prefent, has no place in the price-current. In London, 
barilla from Carthagena fells for about one-fifth lefs than 
pearl-afh from America; and that from Sicily for about one- 
third lefs. ‘There would be no difficulty in procuring it if 
wanted. It might be imported as ballaft, or even manufac- 
tured at home. The method of ufing it would fimply be to 
furround the dead body with this neat and white falt, by fill- 
ing up the coffin with it. 

Or, if foda could not be procured, or if prejudices were en- 
tertained againft it, POWDERED CHALK would fully anfwer 
the purpofe. Chalk is a fort of lime-ftone; for, im many 
places where it naturally abounds, it is burned to a calx, and 
ufed for mortar.—A notion has prevailed, that guzck-lime is 
neceffary to overcome the dangerous effluvia of bodies. This 
is not the fact. Quick-lime, indeed, by its corroding quality, 
will diforganize, to a certain extent, the body to which it is 
applied. For this reafon, I fuppofe it is, that it has not been 
more generally ufed; as moft perfons have felt a degree of re- 
luctance to fubjeét the bodies of their lately deceated friends 
and relatives immediately to the action of that fierce and vio-~ 
lent deftroyer. There is no need of applying lime in its guick 
or cauftic ftate. Mild powdered lime-ftone will do juft as 
well, PULVERIZED CHALK is powdered /ime-ffone, and in 
a condition exactly fit for the purpofe. And if it is wanted 
in a ftill nicer form, whiting, well dried in an oven, will be 
found to poffefs the requifite anti-peftilential qualities. To 
furround a dead body, then, with powdered chalk or whiting, 
is a fafe, economical, and, as far 1 can judge, an unexcep- 
tionable praétice. And if there is any thing confoling in the 
refletion, the furvivors may be affured that CHALK, as well 
as soDA, while it provides againft their noxious effects, will 
operate in preferving the mortal remains of their friends the 
longer from complete diforganization. And I refer thofe who 
defire proofs of this, to the imnumerable relicks of animals, in 
beds of chalk and other forms of calcareous earth, all over 
the world. 

With fentiments of friendfhip and much regard, 
I remain cordially yours, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
Vol. IV. Not. N 
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Extraéis from an Addrefs delivered before the Medical So» 
ctety of South-Carolina, on the 24th December, 1799. 


By Davip Ramsay, AZ D. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N reviewing the medical hiftory of the year now drawing 
to a clofe, we obferve an unufual phenomenon. On the 
11th of April, about three o’clock A. M. a fhock of an earth- 
quake was obferved throughout Charlefton. Several of the in- 
habitants were alarmed by the rattling ef windows and furni- 
ture, and were fenfible of a tremulous motion in every part of 
their houfes. It continued from fix to ten feconds. It was 
alfo felt in Beaufort, Chrift-Church Parifh, Georgetown, 
Statefburgh, and Camden, at or about the fame time. It was 
more violent in the two laft places, and was faid to have lafted 
more than a minute. 

Some of our old citizens recolle&t, that on the roth of May, 
1754, a fimilar convulfion of the earth was obferved in Charlef- 
ton. With the exception of thefe two inftances, neither hif- 
tory nor tradition inform us of any event of this kind, either 
before or fince the Europeans fettled in this place. 

The late earthquake probably originated far to the weft- 
ward, and was only communicated to the fea-coaft by con- 
vulfion. _ Such events are more natural to hilly, mountainous 
regions, abounding with minerals, and are not much to be 
dreaded in our low, humid foil. The laft fummer has been 
moderate. There were no more than three days in the whole 
of it, in which the mercury rofe above 88. The 19th of July 
was the hotteft day, when the mercury rofeto gr. It reached 
to 89 only on two other days, viz. June 14th and July 1sth. 
The coldeft day in the prefent year was January 7th, when 
the mercury fell to 23; but in thofe months which followed 
the fummer, it has not been lower than 30, which was its 
ftation on the 30th of November. 

The earlieft froft in Charlefton was on the 13th of No- 
vember. In the year 1798 there were not more than four 
months between the lateft and earlieft frofts; but in the pre- 
fent there have been more than fix. Dr. Rittenhoufe has ob- 
ferved froft in Pennfylvania every month of the year, except 
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July. The circumftance of our long exemption from this 
enemy of vegetation, gives us great advantages in the cultiva- 
tion of fuch articles as are of flow growth, and incapable of 
bearing cold. This is remarkably the cafe in our new ftaple, 
cotton. 

There have fallen, in the courfe of this year, rather more 
than 75 inches of rain. ‘The laft months of it have been 
uncommonly wet. In one day (the 25th of September) there 
fell upwards of eight inches of rain. In the months of Augutt, 
September and Oétober, there fell upwards of 35 inches. 
This is but litle fhort of what was obferved by Bruce, in 
the countries near the fource of the Nile, which furnith:the 
means of the annual inundation of that celebrated river. The 
long continuance of this damp weather has produced an un- 
common number of rheumatic cafes, and has materially in- 
jured the cotton crops. ‘The {mall-pox was, early in the 
year, introduced in the natural way, and fpread very gene- 
rally by inoculation. It was remarkably mild. This difeafe 
has been, for fome years paft, much lefs formidable than it 
was thirty or forty years ago. It is a matter of confolation, 
that while we are invaded by new difeafes, fome of the old 
ones have moderated. 

Till the month of Auguft, the year has been healthy to 
all defcriptions of people. The old permanent inhabitants 
have not fuffered more, perhaps I might fay not fo much, 
even in the moft fickly feafon, as had been ufual. 

One folitary cafe occurred, in the month of May, of a 
perfon, thirty days from the Havannah, who died in this 
port of the yellow fever. In the month of June, fome failors 
from a Spanith veffel, and in the month of July, fome other 
fea-faring perfons, were feized with the fame diforder: about 
the middie of Auguft it became epidemic, and continued ull 
about the middle of Oétober. Six or feven perfons fell vic- 
tims to it in the month of Oétober and the firft half of 
November; fince which it has difappeared. The mortality 
from this difeafe, though confiderable, was much {hort ot 
what common fame ftated it to be. From the accurate in- 
quiry made by your committee, it appears that thé number 
of white perfons interred in the different burial grounds of 
this city, between the firft of Auguft and the firft of Decem- 
ber, was 362, and of that number 239 were ftrangers. From 
the report of Mr. Brown, city-marfhal, made to the intendant, 
it appears that the whole number of perfons (mclufive of 
both white and black) interred in the different burial grounds 
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of this city, in the months of July, Auguft, September and 
October, was 544, and of thefe 123 were negroes. If we 
add twelve for the probable amount of the number of perfons 


who died in the city, and were carried into the country for 


interment, we have the extent of the mortality in Charlefton 
in the four moft fickly months of the year 1799, which com- 
prehended the period in which the yellow fever was epidemic, 
and fome time before and after. 

Perfons coming from the higher northern latitudes of Eu- 
rope and America, were moft fubject to this difeafe, and moft 
rarely furvived it. ‘The inhabitants of the country parts of 
South-Carolina had little better chance of efcaping it alto- 
gether, or of recovering when attacked. Some inftances oc- 
curred of petfons being feized with it, who had refided one 
or two years in Charlefton; but of thefe feveral recovered. 
In general, the danger feemed to diminith with the length of 
time they had refided, and their greater affimilation to the 
conttitution of the inhabitants. Five or fix children, from 
two to feven years of age, who had been born and ufually 
refided in Charlefton, were carried off with this difeafe. There 
were few, or rather no inftances clearly marked, of its at- 
tacking and proving fatal to adults who had been long ufed 
to the air of the city, though fome of its fymptoms ufually 
attended common fevers. 

We have no reafon to believe that the yellow fever was 
either imported among us, or communicated by contagion. 
Jt raged moft in the north: end of King-ftreet, where the 
greateft number of perfons from the country refided, and ia 
thofe ftreets where fea-faring perfons ufually fixed themfelves. 

No phyfician nor nurfe took the difeafe. Strangers who 
left the city, and afterwards fickened and died in the country, 
were not the occafion of death, or even of difeafe, to thofe 
who attended them in their laft illnefs. 

Our knowledge of this fever is very limited. It appears 
that there is a certain fomething in the air of Charlefton, 
that is comparatively harmlefs to the inhabitant, but the fource 
of difeafe and death to the ftranger. What is that fomething ? 
Whofoéver fhall fatisfactorily anfwer this queftion, ‘ ert 
mihi magnus Apollo.” Whatever it is, it is not neceflarily 
deftroyed by rain, for the difeafe prevailed moft in Auguft and 
September, which were the wetteft months in the whole year. 
In the former it rained feventeen days, in the latter ten; in the 
two together there fell upwards of twenty-five inches of rain. 

The yellow fever is eminently the difeafe of cities. Is it 
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not, therefore, reafonable to infer, that the more we affimi- 
late our city to the country, the greater will be the probability 
of efcaping it, or diminifhing its violence? Would it not be 
wife in us, in addition to an unremitted attention to cleanli- 
nefs, to plant fuch trees as maintain their verdure throughout 
the fickly feafon, in our ftreets, church-yards, and other open 

laces? to cover our gardens, yards, and every vacant fpot, 
with vegetables of ‘arge fize and quick growth? 

I need not mention before this learned fociety, that we 
would thereby create an antidote to that deleterious quality of 
the air which is generated by paffing through the lungs of ani- 
mals, and from the accumulation of filth. In cities, where 
multitudes are crowded together, the diffolution and putrefac- 
tion of every animal that dies, and the breath of every ani- 
mal that lives, tend to contaminate the air; but the growing 
vegetables inhale, and are nourifhed by this poifon; and, in 
lieu thereof, emit and impregnate the atmofphere with what is 
pure and wholefome. By habit we may accuftom ourfelves 
to take poifon in {mall dofes, without any deleterious effe&s. 
From the fame principle, the inhabitants of a city may, with- 
out particular injury, inhale a tainted atmofphere, that would, 
in certain feafons, be fatal to a ftranger ufed to the purer air 
of the fea or country, efpecially of a colder latitude. 

To this fociety the police look up for advice refpecting the 
means of preventing difeafes. Let us, therefore, co-operate 
with the city-council, in keeping the city as clean as pofflible. 
Much has been done, but more remains to do. Our {treets and 
our drains fhould be conftructed on new principles, and the 
low grounds filled up with dry and wholefome materials. I 
need not recapitulate our former recommendations to the in- 
tendant and the governor; but I beg leave to point out a few 
inftances, in which they have not been carried into execution. 
It is feveral years fince we advifed, that cellars in which rain 
water ufually fettled, fhould be filled up, fo as to fecure their 
conftant drynefs. ‘This has not been done; and the inhabitants, 
during the late fickly feafon, have fuffered in confequence there- 
of. Itis true, orders were iffued to empty the cellars, after they 
were filled with water. ‘That is, when the nuifance became 
intolerable to the inhabitant, he was directed to difperie it 
among his neighbours. 

This fociety alfo recommended, that health committees 
fhould be appointed to vilit, weekly, every family, to inculcate 
cleanlinefs, and to report the names of defaulters. ‘This duty 
has been fo carelefily performed as not to anfwer theend. The 
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time is paft, when men ufed to work for the public without fee 
or reward. This bufinefs, though of the firft confequence to 
the health of the city, will never be performed as it ought to 
be, till one or more refponfible officers are appointed, with 
fuitable falaries, and adequate powers, to compel houfe- 
keepers, in a fummary way, to keep their cellars, their {tables, 
their privies, and their yards, wholefome and clean. 

This fociety alfo recommended, that in future ftreets fhould 
be laid out 100 feet wide. The firft fettlers, in planning 
Charlefton, had no idea of its future growth. Little did they 
think that in one century it would be the metropolis of an in- 
dependent ftate, extending from the Adantic 300 miles to the 
weltward. Little did they think, that before the end of the 
year 1800, fuch would be the increafe of population and weal:h 
in South-Carolina, that one hundred and feven of its citizens 
would complete a canal that opened a water communication 
between Charlefton and the Allegheny mountains, at afl ex- 
pence five times greater than the fum the whole province fold 
for about 80 years before. The original plan of Charlefton 
was, therefore, more fuited for a country village, than for the 
capital of fuch a State as South-Carolina foon will be, or even 
now is. It was wife in this fociety, to recommend a more 
enlarged plan in the extenfion of the city into the country. 

I had anticipated, in imagination, that, at no very diftant 
day, a new Charlefton would have been erected to the weft- 
ward of Boundary-ftreet, in which we, or, at fartheft, our 
children, enjoying a free, pure, and wholefome air, would 
forget the narrow {treets, the confined lanes, and the dirty al- 
leys of the prefent city. Sorry I am to add, that in the courle 
ot the laft week, there have been advertifed lands for leafe, on 
a plan that contemplates the laying off 137 acres, very little 
more than a mile from the State-Houfe, in fmall lots, and 
with narrow ftreets. I call upon you, gentlemen, in your in- 
tercourfe with the citizens, to difcourage the prefent rage for 
making the moft of land, by fubdividing lots and crowding 
houfes fo clofe together, as to prevent a free ventilation. ‘To 
the narrow confined ftreets of the prefent city, we muft fub- 
mit: but let all plans for its enlargement be moft pointedly 
difcourayed, that are not fuited to our extended profpects, and 
calculated for the health and comfort of our growing numbers. 
The citizens fhould be warned, that by a contrary policy, 
they are fowing the feeds of a yearly vilitation from the yellow 
and other fevers. Let us carefully avoid entailing thefe evils 
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The events of the laft fummer fhould roufe all our a€tivity, 
That fever which before was confined to ftrangers, has, with- 
in the laft three months, attacked a few of our children. One 
grade more of malignity in the exciting caufe, and the diftine- 
tion in favour of inhabitants which has heretofore prevailed, 
will probably be done away. Let the months that precede the 
next fummer, be faithfully employed in opening and cleaning 
the prefent drains, and increafing their number—in removing ~ 
every accumulation of filth. with notto alarm, but to ex- 
cite induftry, while I declare itto be my opinion, that unlefs 
an active, energetic police pervades every part of our city, 
the inhabitants as well as ftrangers have reafon to fear the 
fummer and autumn of the year 1800. 

DAVID RAMSAY. 

Charlefion, Dec. 24, 1799. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of the Medical Repofiiory. 


THINK myfelf obliged to the writer of your review of books for his 

candour and impartiality with refpect to my late trac on phlogifton; but 
1 hope I may be allowed to obferve, that he has miftated my opinion, when 
he fays (p. 385) that I make inflammable air, phlogifticated air, and fixed 
air, to be only different modifications of phlogifton: whereas, I uniformly 
fuppofe that phlogifton is only a conftituent part of them all, as he himfelf 
acknowledges (p. 383). And where is the difficulty of conceiving that the 
fame principle may be an ingredient in thefe different fubftances? 

At the fame time | have no objection to faying, with this writer, that 
phlogifton may be defined to be the bafe of inflammable air, provided that the 
fame thing be allowed to be a neceflary part of all the metals, and alfo of 
fulphur, phofphorus, &c. That phlogifton cannot be exhibited alone is 
Mothing extraordinary. Indeed, few things in nature can be fo exhibited. 
Certainly not the principle of acidity or alkalinity. ‘Thefe are always found 
combined with fome other fubftance. But do we, therefore, fay that fuch 
principles do not exift, or that their exiftence cannot be demonitrated? 

lam, with much refpe&, Gentlemen, 
Yours fincerely, 
Northumberland, Fuly 6, 1800. ]. PRIESTLEY. 
Ee 


ON THE DECORTICATION OF APPLE-TREES. 
To the Editors of the Medical Repojfitory. 


HE manner in which you have related the experiments upon apple- 
trees (Med. Rep. vol. iii, p.420), has induced a conjecture that you 
confider it as a novel difcovery, that removing the bark from their trunks 
does not deftroy their exiflence. The following article, copied from the 
Mifcellanea Berolinenfia, will, therefore, probably be new to you: and as 
it contains fome ufeful obfervations upon the fubject, it is prefumed it will not 
be altogether unacceptable, ‘ Yours, &c, 
Fuly 12, 1800. CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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De Cortice Arborum sircumeirca fine Damno de toto fiipite detradto et rena 
feente. J. L. Friscu. . 

VIR generofiffl. de Huneken, Dominus de Carpzow Decus Nobilium Mar- 

cltiz, et fautor omnis gencris utilium ftudiorum, monftravit mihi modum 

renovandi corticem arborum fructiferarum, quarum magnam copiam Carp- 

zovii in egregio pomcrario prope fedem fuam habet. Siquam pomorum aut 

pirorum videt cortice afperiore, aut cerafum refinam exudantem et tuberibus 


,deformem, vel alia quacunque ratione fufpectam, qua focunditas arboris 


propter corticis defectus impeditur, aut fequentibus annis impediri, vel fti- 
pitis pulchritudo maculari poflit, non yulgari modo de fanitaté harum foli- 
citus eit; x abradit =fpelies ;n m aliquam exterioris.corticis folvit 
et aufert; non réfcindit nodul@s et emplaftris vulnus curat; mom venas fecat; 
fed, quod mireris, totius ftipitis corticem a primo five inferiori ramo, vel a 
corona primorum ramorum, quam inferiores fcienter cultarum arborum 
rami formant, ufque ad terram detrahit. Et quidem nen tantum exteriorem 
et duriorem, fed et interiorem et fubtiliorem librum, ita ut album lignum, 
ablatis etiam tenuiffimis et viridioribus fibris, ubique zque appareat. Cum 
banc methodum curandi arbores primum audirem et magne auctoritatis vir 
mihi affirmaret eam innocentem efle, non potui dubia mea occultare, quia 
contra communem experientiam eft. Moriuntur enim arbores in quibus 
vel in linea fit, quod hic toti ftipiti fieri poffe dicebant. Sed poftquam fin- 
gulari Dom. de Huneken favore occafio mihi data fuit videndi complures 
arbores hac ratione recenter nudatas, et alias novo cortice tectas, experientia 
nunc edo&tus fateor me id vidifle, quod nunquam vidi, et quod forfan nemo 
apud nos {civit, aut, fi {civit non aufus eft tam egregias et foecunditate fua 
utiliflimas arbores omni cortice in ftipite privare. Ad incrementum igitur 
ftudii phyfici, et imprimis AedzcrAcyas, hiltoriw naturalis egregix partis, 
pauca illa, qux de hac methodo annotavi, bona cum venia generofifl. Dom, 
de Huneken, experimenti hujus apud nos Auctoris Lectori B, communicare 
volui. 
1. Tempus folfitii aftivi obfervetur. 

Quo tempore fuccus arboris liquidior & copiofior fluit; habita fimul ra- 
tione fitus horti vel loci arborum, quia in verfus meridiem fitis citius flucre 
incipit fuccus alibi tardius. 

2, Cortex omnis in flipite detrabatur. 

Inxqualitas enim manentis & renafcentis partis arborem valde deformem 
redderet. 

3. Succus exfudans penna anferina equetur, ubicunque flagnat, F ad {patia nondum 
teéta trabatur. 
4. Ne folis eftus hae fucci effluvia impediat, umbra flipiti nudato fiat. 

Potiffimum in parte meridionali, expanfis linteis vel connexis et erectis 
arundinibus vel quocunque alio modo pro loci commoditate. Eodem medo 
etiam ventorum impetus arceatur, ne pulvere vel arena noceant. 

5. Abfint denique omnia que tadiu quocungue novum et adbuc mollem corticem ma- 
culare poffint. cujuts teneritas tanta eft, ut vel minima frictione ledatur. 

Artibus, quz arborum corticibus utuntur, et poffefforibus talium arborum 
hoc experimentum imprimis utile effe poteft. 

Mifcellanea Berolinenfia, tom. 3. Pp: 26, 27, 28. Edit. Berolin. ata. 1727. 





